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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
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|THE SCIENCE OF. . 
|. CHICKEN-REARING. 


IAGRAMS and long rows of figures to the geueral 
reader bear a very forbidding look; but for once we 
hope that even he will try to decipher those which will 
be found in another column. Before trying to explain 
their importance let us say a word about the author. 

Mr. Paynter is a young Northumbrian who, three or four years 
ago, determined to find out what could be done in a practical 
way with fowls. Tle made visits of considerable length to 
Heathheld, Reading and other places at which fatting was 
carried on, and tien began a series of experiments for 
himself. At first he was concerned with the most profitable 
kind of food to use, but having mastered that he came 
to the trial of which some of the results are now set forth. The 
student will find in his paper something very different from the 
loose and vapid gossip that has so often to do duty as instruction 
in poultry-keeping. It reflects his strenuous labour, with its 
unceasing care and vigilance. Tor the purpose of his work he 
retired to the Farne Islands, a wild group of rocks off the 
Northumbrian Coast. They possess none of the advantages 
sail to be necessary for successful poultry-keeping. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the nearest market, is over forty miles from the nearest 
station, which, in its turn, can only be reached by boat. On 
the low and barren islands there is neither stubble-field 
nor granary, neither waste from the table nor picking from the 
stackyard. very ounce of food had to be bought and paid for. 
Nor did Mr, Paynter choose a favourable breed of fowls, such 
as the various crosses from Indian Game that are so highly 
esteemed for the table. He purchased his eggs where he could, 
and the chickens mostly turned out to be the mongrel fowls that 
usually run in a barnyard. it need not be supposed that he 
started with any secret or mystery, or that he expected to work 
miracles. Method in his work and assiduous attention to his task 
were the factors that led him on to victorious achievement. To 
equipment he attaches little importance. His remark to the 
present writer was that “one man would get as good results out 
of an old packing-case as another from a £10 coop.” But what 
he does reckon of importance is the scientific value of figures. 

lo understand the true inwardness of the case, Mr. Paynter 
must be imagined as a sort of Robinson Crusoe on the lonely 
Farne Islands, his whole mind and attention given to his birds. 
He not only watches them, but weighs, counts and reckons. On 
the walls are diagrams and charts to be filled in as he goes on; 
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in his pocket the small book in which he records progress, so 
that at a glance he can compare the total outlay on food with 
the quantity of chicken flesh he is accumulating. He proceeds 
by weight and scale with the precision of one working at 
mathematics. Withal, he works single-handed, doing every- 
thing with his own hands, from measuring the food to wringing 
the necks of his fowls. In that lies the chief merit of the experi- 
ment. Mr. Paynter has proved conclusively that fowls can be kept 
ata profit. Hecalculates that a man starting with a capital of from 
£150 to £200 may make from £2 to £3 a week; but his message 
is not to those lazy people who let a few fowls loose and expect 
them automatically to return a profit. The reward is only for 
the industrious, the methodical and the intelligent. Yet his 
example shows that the small holder need not imagine himself to 
be attempting the impossible. Anyone who has received an 
ordinary School Board education ought to be able, without 
difficulty, to keep these charts, diagrams and books. They 
are by no means as complicated as they look. One of their 
most obvious merits is that they disclose day by day how the 
work is proceediny, or, in other words, what proportion the outlay 
bears to the quantity of chicken flesh brought into existence. 
If there is a profit it will be shown, if a loss it will be equally 
apparent, so that the worker may at once begin to revise his 
methods and analyse the error, or, if the worst comes to the 
worst, fling up the job altogether. Mr. Paynter himself 
describes the work as having been most interesting. The small 
holder would watch his diagram with dramatic attention, and 
one can fancy his joy at watching the line of growth gradually 
surmount the various items of expense till it at length sails 
triumphantly into the region of clear profit. For the benefit 
of those who are not small holders we hope there is one 
more experiment which Mr. Paynter will attempt. It is that 
of showing what is a fair number of fowls for one man to turn 
out. The difficulty that stands in the way of most people who 
wish to keep chickens at a profit is that of finding an efficient 
servant. Usually a more or less trustworthy man or woman Is 
found who at regular intervals feeds the birds, collects the eggs 
and kills birds for the table. But how olten do the latter not cost 
more to the owner than they would have done if bought at the 
poultry shop? A million excuses can usually be brought forward, 
and they need not necessarily be false. Suppose, however, that 
the exact cost and quantity of thé food can be ascertained betore- 
hand, and that it bas been demonstrated that a man can turn out 
fifty fat chickens a week—Mr. Paynter thinks that a hundred 
might be possible, but the lesser figure may be taken as a 
minimum— then a check is provided against stupidity, wasteful- 
ness and fraud. At any moment the employer could tell from a 
glance at the books how things were going and act accordingly. 

It is impossible to finish without touching on two germane 
topics. ‘The first is the obvious one that we need somebody to 
do for eggs what has here been accomplished for table poultry. 
Mr. Paynter’s experiments have not been directed to the laying 
properties of hens. Yet what a field is open! Everybody 
interested in the subject knows that the laying competitions, 
of which we hear so much, though admirable as far as 
they go, do not reach to the root of the matter. And this 
brings us to the second topic. What part ought the Government 
to play in all this? The occurrence in many quarters will be 
accepted as one more proof that the endowing of research isa 
vain and idle thing. Nine times out of ten the discoverer is 
found to have worked outside officialdom and on an independent 
and solitary line. Endowed institutions have a fatal tendency to 
evrow formai and unintelligent, to get smothered in inertia and 
red tape. Therefore it is scarcely worth while to raise the 
customary eye of reproach to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. But surely it is not so hopeless to urge upon the 
Government the necessity of seeing to it that the boys and 
girls who are turned out of rural schools should be able to 
do the very simple book-keeping required, and also be 
drilled into habits of regularity and attention and be taught 
something about feeding animals. There is no department 
of agriculture in which greater waste is incurred, and the 
principles here applied to chickens are precisely the same as 
those which have been advocated for cows and other livestock. 
At the present moment, which is one of reaction from the 
examination craze, we are in danger of falling into the opposite 
extreme of allowing instruction to be vague and “ woolly.” The 
svstem will need to be hardened and tempered if we hope toturn 
out small holders capable of carrying out such a scheme as is 
here suggested. It holds promise of a new opening tor the 
efficient, but none else may enter the gate. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
( John Coke. Mrs. John Coke is the daughter of the Hon. 
Harry Lawson and grand-daughter of Lord Burnham. She 
married in 1907 the Hon. John Spencer Coke, a son of the Earl 
ot Leicester. 
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NGLISHMEN generally will rejoice to know that the 
German Emperor and his friends have been able to 
obtain such an excellent selection of the best works of 
English Art for the exhibition organised by the Berlin 
Royal Academy. It was friendly, and in the best 

sense of the word “patriotic,” for the owners of some of these 
priceless treasures to venture them on so long a journey. The 
Duke of Westminster must have been highly impressed with 
the importance of the exhibition before he consented to send 
Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy”; and the Duke of Devonshire 
must have been equally so before he temporarily parted with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘The Duchess of Devonshire and Her 
Child.” The country houses of England have contributed many 
of their choicest pictures, and that department of the Berlin 
exhibition will be thoroughly representative of the highest 
English Art. The fact that they are sent is indicative of a real 
effort on the part of this country to promote the new feeling of 
friendliness with Germany. 


The dispute that has been going on in the newspapers in 
regard to the comparative merits of sending goods at owner’s risk 
or at the company’s risk has no very great practical bearing. We 
know that if carriers assume responsibility for the safe transit of 
goods they are entitled to charge more, whereas if the ownet 
takes that risk upon himself they are able to make a fairly good 
allowance for it. We believe it is most usual for fruit-growers 
to send goods at their own risk, for the simple reason 
that the cost of doing so at the higher rate leaves little or no 
margin of profit; in fact, when the transit is managed with all 
the cheapness that can be obtained from the railway company 
the cost of carriage still remains a considerable drawback to the 
profitable cultivation of fruit. If market gardening is to be 
encouraged, or if small holdings are to achieve anything like 
what is expected of them, one of the initial steps to be. taken is 
to reduce very greatly the cost of conveying goods to market. 


It is not entering the domain of politics to express the 
satisfaction which men of all parties must feel at the election of 
Lord Curzon. [or our own part, we do not feel at all sure to 
which party he will attach himself, as, though a pronounced 
Imperialist, he is generally credited with being at the same time 
a statesman of Free Trade principles. Not on these grounds, 
however, do we extend to him a welcome, but on the more 
general consideration that a man who has filled such an important 
post as that of Viceroy of India has earned a right to be called 
into the councils of the nation. If there is any sense at all in 
the outcry for reforming the House of Lords, surely the first 
men to be chosen for the Upper Assembly on account of their 
merit would be those who have represented the King in his 
dominions beyond the seas. 


Sir John Lawson Walton, although he had reached the age 
of fifty-five years at his death, might almost have been thought 
to be at the beginning of his career. He was one of those whose 
path in life had been arduous and difficult. “The son of a Noncon- 
formist missionary, he did not possess the advantages of wealth 
and influence with which so many men begin their career, but 
started on the lowest rung of a ladder which could only be 
mounted by infinite patience and indomitable perseverance. It 
was in Parliament as Attorney-General that he made his greatest 
mark. He was an admirable adviser of the Crown in law cases, 
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and in general politics his speeches had a lofty tone about them 
which seemed to mark him out as one who was entering upon a 
distinguished career of statesmanship. 


Those who know the novels of Disraeli the Younger, as h 
loved to call himself when he was a man about town and a 
littérateur, will remember the various occasions on which the 
dramatis persone went down to Greenwich to eat whitel.ait. 
Until Disraeli and Gladstone were both in their prime the 
observance was almost a sacred one, and the occasions of 
the dinner were in many instances historic; but, alas! lik 
many other old things it has passed away. Probably all 
of us, even those who are by no means. statesmen ot 
even illustrious, consume a large quantity of small fish that are 
called whitebait, though not always by the ichthyologists, only we 
do not go down to Greenwich todoso; so the Ship Tavern where 
these gorgeous dinners of the olden times used to take place, has 
now been obliged to close its doors. ‘Thus ends, probably for 
ever, a small sub-chapter in our social history. The modern 
equivalent for a whitebait dinner at Greenwich is the Ministerial 
banquet of which so much is heard during the course of tue 
Parliamentary session. 


TO A SCHOLAR GARDENER. 


O buried deep in Berkshire bowers, 
© you that left the arid town, 

By day to walk among your flowers, 
By night to take the classic down, 


And as on long-neglected land, 
With maziest overgrowth perplexed, 
With keen discriminating hand 
Repair the roughness of the text, 


And make an ancient plot more fair 
And rid from weeds of later age, 
Enclosing here, emending there, 
The garden of the Muse's page. 
There are to whom your gentle toil 
Seems to lack reason or excuse: 
For tilth that brings not corn or oil, 
Such men may say, we have no use. 
But others, wiser, when awhile 
They call a halt to wain and team, 
And glance beyond the alien pile 
Deep-shovelled from Pactolus stream, 
Will say: We envy not your bowers, 
But hail vou of the saving few: 
While art is art, and flowers are flowers, 
Mankind hath need of such as you. 


Among the fleeting passions of the moment one of the 
strongest, though the least attended to, is that which has been 
developed for keeping accounts. The individual puts down not 
only his stock-in-trade, but the record of his business pro 
ceedings, in black and white, and, as a nation, we are following 
hisexample. The State has long sought to know the exact incom 
of each of its inhabitants, and of late hasdeveloped a special inquisi 
tiveness into the most minute facts connected with it. The new 
census of produc tion, which was contrived by Mr. Lloyd-George 
and authorised by Parliament, is an expression of the same craze. 
It is now being applied to the mining industry. - Proprietors are 
asked to vive caretully-detailed accounts of their output in 1g07 
and if the returns can be trusted the Board of Trade will be put 
in possession of a mass of such iniormation as no previou 
Government has succeeded in obtaining. We do not know that 
he coal-owners are likely to relish the proceedings very much. 
Englishmen have always been characterised in the past by the 
desire to throw a cloak of privacy over their private affairs, and 
though the officials are bound under penalties not to divulge the 
result of the census, many of those who make returns do so with 
a wrv face and a feeling that the Government has gone be yond 

its proper function in ordering these enquiries. 


Following the interesting correspondence .on the cost of 
living which one of our weekly contemporaries has been publishing, 
it is interesting to have the opinion of Judge Willis that “a 
young man to-day can live on £45 a year with comfort if he is a 
prudent man.” We are afraid that to many people this will 
seem absurd, even more so than the statements of the countr 


parson who has been explaining how he kept a wife and 
brought up and kept a large family of children on 
{175 a year. There seems room for management a 


economy in the larger sum, but in these days even Goldsmith 
simple country paison could hardly consider himself * n 
rich on {40 a year.” The necessary expenses of life have 
increased enormously since the eighteenth century. A youn 
man could not live in the heart of London on such a sum, 
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if he went to and fro between it and one of the cheap suburbs 
even the cheap travelling of to-day would bring about a serious 
diminution of his weekly income. So in regard to his food, 
he would require to buy at least one meal every day, and 
we trust that no one would recommend anything so injurious 
as that he should pinch himself in this direction. It may be done. 
We can scarcely think Judge Willis was speaking without book, 
and no doubt if it were done the youth would receive a natural 
training that would be of service to him in later life; but when 
all has been said, we cannot believe that many youthful 
members of the middle-classes are subsisting and dressing them- 
selves respectably in London on an income of £45 a year. 


At the Whitehall Rooms on Friday, January toth, a society 
was formed having as its object a wat of extermination against 
the rat. The gun, cat, terrier, ferret and the Danysz virus were 
the agents sugyested as the most effective in this crusade; but 
the most efficient of all were ignored-—the owl, kestrel and weasel. 
During the last few years mice and rats have increased to an 
alarming extent, and this is now being felt with especial keenness 
on estates where owls, kestrels and weasels have been ruthlessly 
slaughtered as vermin. On some, we are glad to be able to say, 
this mistake has been realised, and to these police of Nature 
is extended a measure of protection, with the very best results. 
On property in one of the Home Counties, a stack of oats when 
threshed was found to have lost one-third of its yield through 
the ravages of mice. A wise harbourage of weasels in this 
stack would have saved this, for the lithe bodies of these 
creatures are admirably adapted to track their prey through 
the “runs” which are speedily made by these prolific pests. 
And kestrels and owls will perform similar service for us in 
thinning out and keepir 
mice, 


down the ever-increasing swarms of 


ig 


All the same, it is (quite evident that the war against the rat 
is not without difhculties. There is a “ peace at any price” patty 
even when a campaign is waged against dumb animals, and 
many would view with a regret not aitogether sentimental the 
disappearance of that ancient, venerable and cunning enemy 
whom we have all stoned in childhood—the common rat. But 
in addition to all that, ke has long been accustomed to take 
very good care of himself, hiding, burrowing and changing 
his residence at the merest suspicion of danger. In spite of all 
the efforts that are being made, we feel quite sure that a good 
breeding stock of rats is capable of maintainins itself in the land 
under any conditions, 


Further letters of attack and defence have appeared in 7 se 
Times on the subject of the restoration of Winchester Cathedral 
since we adverted to the matter in our issue of a fortnight ago. 
On the 11th inst. Mr. Jackson complained that Mr. Turner was 
angry, and Mr. Turner replied that he was not angry, but 
official, and that his state of mind was impersonal. Whatever 
word may rightly describe it, we submit that it 1s apt to be 
adverse to the realisation of the objects which Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, as the representative of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Buildings, has so strongly and genuinely 
at heart. Mr. Thackeray Turner is, perhaps, too apt to 
overstate his case—to give the impression of an all-pervading 
hostility, of a criticism ceaselessly captious. In the special 
instance of the report on Winchester Cathedral, had he given to 
the excellent foundation work the unstinted praise which it 
deserves, he would have vastly strengthened his case against 
what is going on within the edifice. As it is, he has given 
Mr. Jackson an opening for defending the foundation work 
which needs no defence, and for saying as little as possible about 
the interior work, which is the real matter at issue. 


When we call to mind the widespread, excessive and 
irreparable defacement which has fallen upon our old buildings 
under the directing hand of architects whom we are assured are 
“eminent " or “ experienced,” we are naturally suspicious of the 
whole profession, and, while willingly and warmly testifying to 
cases of intelligent, restrained and tasteful renovation, we are 
watchful to expose the much more frequent examples of ruthless 
destruction euphemistically termed “ restoration.” Under which 
head are we to place the renewal of the vaulting in the aisle 
of Winchester Cathedral? We readily grant to Mr. Jackson a 
desire to do his duty by the ancient and historic fabric, and a 
belief that he is animated by most proper and conservative prin- 
ciples; but we much fear—judging even by his own letters—that 
his practice falls far short of his preaching. He declares that 
not a single old stone has been replaced by a new one in 
the vaulting, except where it has utterly perished, and that, 
therefore, Mr. Turner is at fault in saying that new stones 
preponderate ; but then he acknowledges that he has reset his 
old stones upside down; has buried the ancient and time- 
honoured face and exposed a new one that has never had a 
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chance of getting mellowed. In what way does this differ 
from using a new stone? In what way can he lay claim to 
be preserving anything of the old tone and texture? Moreover, 
he passes over in complete silence—he dare not mention, let alone 
defend—the fact that he has thrown the whole appearance of an 
old and venerable interior out of tone by fixing the unwilling but 
dazzled eye upon an expanse of glaring white, marked out with 
geometric precision by black pointing. This he must permit 
us to object to, and, while not entirely agreeing with Mr. Turner’s 
methods, to thank him cordially for calling public attention to 
wrong methods, which we trust will now be abandoned. 





A most singular state of things has arisen in Paris, where 
the successor of Baron de Rothschild has been prohibited from 
selling pure milk to the townspeople. The story is interesting. 
kK verybody knows that pure milk is a very expensive luxury 
among the Parisians, and some time ago Baron Henry de 
Rothschild opened a number of dairies in order to supply it 
cheaply. He found an enormous number of customers, but the 
ordinary milk dealers and dairymen found their vocation gone 
and raised an action in the Courts against the use by the Baron 
of such labels as “ philanthropic milk,” “ humanitarian milk,” 
on the grounds that they led the buyer into the belief that the 
milk was sold so cheaply to them as an act of charity. We 
cannot ourselves see that even if this had been the case any 
criminal offence would have been perpetrated; but the Courts 
have taken a different view and decided for the plaintiffs, 


DREAM-LOVE. 
When day is merging into night, 
And I sit alone and sad, 
A child’s form flickers in the light 
Of the fire, and I am glad. 
He looks at me with eyes so sweet, 
And he holds out hands so dear; 
He dances with his little feet, 
And he nestles, oh, so near! 
He proffers me a ruined flower, 
And its leaves fall one by one. 
Ah! how I love that firelit hour 
That lends me a little son. 


The flames die down, the moments pass, 
And I am again forlorn; 
Since night and day I seek, alas! 
The child that never was born. 
ELSPETH GRAHAME. 


To those who are so hardy and indifferent to wind and 
weather as to enjoy it, the so-called “ spring” salmon-fishing has 
opened on some of the rivers of Scotland with better prospects 
than usual. Last year there was too much “snow broth” in 
many of the streams, and conditions altogether were too 
unfavourable for the angler even to put his rod together. This 
year, at the moment of writing, at all events, the weather in the 
llighlands is open, and though we have not yet heard of any 
remarkable catch, such rivers as the Helmsdale are reported to 
be full of fish, and a successful commencement of the season 
seems as if it might fairly be expected everywhere. 

Those who know “ Redgauntlet,” and we hope they are 
many, will remember that thrilling incident in it—the race before 
the Solway tide; but it often happens that truth is stranger than 
fiction, and no romancer ever imagined a tale more gruesome than 
one which hasrecentlycomefrom Ireland. A farmer named William 
Rooney left Dundrum at Strangford Lough at nine o’clock on 
Sunday night on horseback and started to cross the sands in the 
moonlight. The rider’s horse got home, but the man’s body was 
discovered only a few yards from shallow water. It was evident 
that he had been chased by the incoming tide, and the exhausted 
condition of the horse showed what a gallant ride he had made 
for life. He lost the race, it is said, merely by inches, though 
probably he was washed off the horse, which, relieved of its 
burden, managed to reach the shore. It showed by its condition 
how hard it had been ridden. 


For any country dweller anywhere near the median line of 
England, from north to south, there is a good deal of interest to be 
gathered from watching the movements of the migratory thrushes 
and trying to infer from them the character of the weather to 
east and west respectively. These thrushes make “ gipsy 
migrations,” as Mr. ].\V.Seebohm would call them,westward to the 
milder counties when the Eastern Counties are hard frozen, but 
are very ready to move eastward again as the frozen zone 
diminishes. As a correspondent from the West of England has 
been reminding us lately, the redwings hardly ever appear as far 
West as Devonshire until previous hardship endured in the 
Eastern and Midland Counties has so reduced them that they can 
scarcely fly, and the fieldfares come in comparatively small 
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numbers so far West at all. It looks as if, for some reason, the 
thrushes, other things being equal, much preferred the eastern to 
the western side of England. 


I'rom day to day we hear of new advances and successes of 
the wireless telegraphy. There is one point of its great possible 
utility and service which has, perhaps, not yet been given the 
attention that it deserves. At the time of the terrible anxiety of 
all Europe regarding the fate of the missions shut up and cut off 
from all communication in the besieged city of Pekin there were 
many lamentations that an isolated centre of semi-civilisation 
such as this had not been linked with the larger civilisation of 
the world by a system of carrier-pigeon post. Had any such 
service then existed the world without would not have been 
harassed by those weeks of cruel suspense, for the ordinary 
soldier gunner could have been trusted not to bring to the bag 
very many of the swiftly-flying birds. By means of Signor 
Marconi’s invention it seems.as if opportunity is now given for 
the establishment of a service of messages to and from such 
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isolated outposts even less liable to interruption than the pigeon 
post and very much quicker in transmission. 

Ihe snowstorms which accompanied the heavy winds that 
were prevalent during the early weeks of the month were very 
partial and variable in their intensity ; but where there was any 
considerable fall the effects on some of the evergreens, and 
Innumerable 
branches were broken off by the combined weight of wind and 
snow, giving striking evidence to the penalty in life’s handicap 
incurred in such weather by those evergreens which have spread 
ing branches. In gardens many a fine cedar may be saved from 


notably on the Scotch firs, were very serious. 


the loss of some of their magnificent branches in a heavy snowlall 
by a charcoal fire kept burning beneath them and sending up its 
warm thawing influence; but, of course, it is only a few choice 
trees that can be thus served. On the leafless trees the snow 
naturally does not rest to anything like the same extent, and 
their worst sufferings are apt to be in the summer gales when 
thev carry a heavy press of foliage. 


THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


By Sir Epwarp SutLtivan, Barr. 


HE defeat of the Spaniards and their Irish allies by the 
troops of Queen Elizabeth at the battle of Kinsale, in 
the year 1601, led to at least one unlooked-for result. 
In order to raise a lasting memorial of their victory, 
the officers and soldiers of the English Army in Ireland 

subscribed, out of the booty they gained, or out of moneys then 
owing to them for arrears of pay, a considerable sum for the 
purchase of books for the use of the at that time newly-established 
University of Dublin; and the task of selecting these books 
was shortly afterwards entrusted to the famous James Usshet 

then a Fellow of the College, and later on Primate of Ireland 

aiid to his connection Luke Challoner. The tormer of these was, 
as an entliusiastic bibliophile, the indirect means, at a subsequent 
period, of the bequest to the College Library of some of its very 
choicest literary treasures. A catalogue of the purchases then 
made is still in existence, the books which it includes being, in 
the miin, more adapted for utility than display. Some thirty- 
five years after this, its curious origin, Sir William Brereton, the 
Parhamentary general, describes the library as being already one 
in which its owners took much glory, although admitting that 
the housing accommodation was neither large nor well contrived. 
And we have from the same hand an interesting picture of 
Dr. Ussher himself, who was then the proprietor of a private 
library containing many volumes of extreme rarity, the bulk of 


which are now preserved in that section of the college collection 
known by the name of the Bibliotheca Usseriana: 

I dined with my Lord Primate of Ireland, who is a tall, proper, comely 
man, about 56 years ol age; a plain, familiar 


, courteous man, who spends 
his whole day at his study, except meal-time ens 

Among the rare books which Brereton had an opportunity of 
inspecting on the same occasion were the ‘* Books of the 
Waldenses” which, he tells us, Ussher had acquired from “a 
counsellor in France” at the price of £22. Ussher’s intention 
of leaving all his own books to the College Library, the interests 
of which he had always so much at heart, was frustrated by the 
misfortunes which overtook him before his death, his estate in 
the end being so impoverished that he had nothing outside his 


iis only daughter, Lady 
lyrrell. All bis property, with the exception of his literary 
possessions, had been made iway with by the Irish 
insurgents after his departure from Ireland in 1640; and 
even the portion of his library which he had conveyed 
to Chelsea College was confiscated by order of the House 


collection of books to bequeath to 


of Commons as the goods of a delinquent, owing to his having 
openly « hallenged the legality of the proceedings of the West 
minster Assembly of Divines, a body of which he had been 
nominated a member. Fortunately, however, his good friends, 
Daniel Featley and John Selden, had sufficient influence to 
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obtain permission to purchase, at a nominal price, the property 
o seized, and it was by them restored to the original owner, 
with whom it remained antil bis death in 1656. When Lady 


lvrrell became the proprietor, both the King of Denmark and 
Cardinal Mazarin were desirous of acquiring the collection, «nd 
ata bigh price, and but for the intervention of Cromwell, the 
Lord Deputy, it might have left the country. An Order in 
Council of his, however, directed that it should not be disposed 
of without his consent; and then, curious to relate, the army 
in Ireland again came to the front in the interests of 
scholarship and education, and subscribed a part of the £2,200 
which was required to secure this library. Ussher's ‘books 
ibsequently lay stored for some years in Dublin Castle, aud it 
is sud— though on uncertain authority—that during this period 

yne of the volumes disa peared, and, iccording to Dr. Abbott, 
the fiveleaves which are missing from the ‘* Book of Kells.” Finally, 
however, in May, 1661, the Irish House of Commons passed an 
Order “ That the Vice-Chancellor and Provost of the Colleve of 
Dal im . . . be decreed ind are hereby empowered, with all 


convenient spec i, to cause the library, torme rly belonging lo the 


late Lord Primate of Armagh, and purchased by the army, to 
be brought from the Castle of Dublin, where they now are, unto 


the said C lleve, there to be pre served tor public use: and the 


said persons are likewise to take a catalogue of all the said 
library, both manuscripts and printed books, and to deliver the 
ime unto this Tlouse, to be inserted in the Journals of the 
Llouse.’ Phe general character and importance of the College 


Library about this date may be gathered from aremark made bya 
contemporary fellow, Cassar Williamson. He compared the Dublin 
collection with that of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Alexandria, but 
went on to say, ** Numero librorum cedimus, vertute superamus.” 

Althoug 1 the addition ot Ussher's books to the University 
Library at once raised it toa position of high rank among the 
European collections of the day, many less important additions 
of an interesting kind had already been made to it before that 
time. Among such donations the most noteworthy were those of 
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THE DEVIL'S AUTOGRAPH. 


Fiom “Introductio in Chaldaicam Linguam”™ (1539). 


Thomas Hey of Chester, and the valuabie Irish (¢.¢., Celtic) 
manuscripts given by Peter Carewe, who in Elizabeth's time 
held the office of President of Munster. Rich as the library had 
become, it was not till about a century after its foundation that 
measures were taken for the proper housing of the books and the 
satisfactory accommodation of the students for whose service 
they were intended. In spite, however, of its architectural short- 
comings, the library seems to have been even before this date one 
of the things worth seeing in Dublin; and hardly any of the 
visitors who have left a record of their stay in the Irish metropolis 
about that period have neglected to make special mention of the 
college and its literary possessions. Among such, Albert Jouvin 
de Kochefort in his “ Voyageur d’ Europe ” (Paris, 1672), writes: 
“We entered into a great suburb, where stands 
the college of the university, which I visited. | 
was introduced to the principal. . . . He 
showed me a fine library, in which were many 
very scarce books.” Again, an interesting but 
unpublished MS. (the property of Mr. G. W. 
Wood of Streatham), bearing the date 1690, 
entitled “An Account of the Kingdom ot 
Ireland,” by Thomas Denton,a Londen barrister, 
speaks of “a beautifull Colledg where All 
hallows monastery stood Its furnished 
wth a large Library. it hath 3 quadrangles ye 
1st being like trinity Coledge in Cambridge but 
not so large.” Some ten years later on, John 
Dunton, in his * Life and Errors,” gives a 
description of the library building as he then 
saw it: “It is over the scholars’ lodgings, the 
length of one of the quadrangles, and contains 
a great many choice books of great value 

At the east end of the Library, on the right 
hand, isa chamber called the Countess of Bath's 
Library, filled with very handsome folios and 
other books in Dutch bindings, gilt with the 
Earl’s arms impressed upon them, for he had 
been some time in this house” (referring to 
Henry Bourchier, who had been a Fellow). It 
was not, however, until about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century that serious efforts were 
made to obtain a grant from the Irish House of 
Commons for the erection of premises more 
adapted for what had by this time become an 
extremely valuable collection of books. Up till 
then the library had been, as a writer of the 
time puts it, “‘ but an ordinary pile of buildings, 
and not to be distinguished on the outside.” 
The Irish Parliament was eventually induced to 
comply with the repeated requests of the College 
authorities—largely owing to the unceasing 
activity of Richard Baldwin, then a Fellow and 
afterwards Provost—and sums were voted from 
time to time which ied to the foundation in 
1712, and the completion in 1732, of the library 
building as it stands to-day. Baldwin’s monu- 
ment in the Examination Hall, carved by 
Hewetson, and the handsome campanile which 
occupies a central position in Parliament Square, 
and which also was raised in his honour, fittingly 
testify the gratitude of those for whom he had 
provided many substantial benefits. It is said 
that the total cost of the library building did 
not exceed £17,000, and yet it is one of the 
finest in the world, The great room (in the first 
illustration) is nearly 24oft. in length, amply lit 
by about roo windows of considerable height. 
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The carved oak pedestals, which are ranged between the stalls, 
carry the busts of distinguished graduates and a few copies from 
the antique. The show-cases which occupy the middle space 
contain some of the choicest treasures, manuscripts, early 
printed works and rare examples of ornamental binding, as 
well as a collection of coins, medals, seals and other curios. 
The room below is that reserved for readers, and fills a space 
which, for many years, under the original design, was devoted to 
cloisters that extended on both sides of the building from end to 
end. But, curious to say, the name of the architect who planned 
this magnificent library was forgotten almost immediately after 
the completion of his work; and it has only recently been 
rescued from an undeserved oblivion. He is now known to have 
heen Thomas Burgh, the architect who was at the time in 
charge of the fortifications of William III., and who was also 
the designer of Stevens’s Hospital in Dublin. A direct 
descendant of his, Mr. Alfred de Burgh, is the present 
assistant librarian of the College, to whom we are indebted 
for valuable assistance in connection with this article. The 
daring but broad-minded policy of erecting a library building 
for a number of books which at the time might easily have been 
shelved in one or two of its corners was speedily rewarded, and large 
donations of volumes began at once to come in. Among such 
gererous gifts were thoseof Dr. William Palliser, Archbishop of 
Cashel, and an important collection of about 13,000 volumes from 
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Dr. Claudius Gilbert, which included many rare and early texts. 
Not long after came Dr. John Stearne’s bequest of manuscripts 
bearing on the history of Ireland between 1641 and 1679; 
followed by the Sebright collection of invaluable Celtic books, 
which included among others the “ Breton Law Commentaries” 
and the remarkable “Book of Leinster.” The last-named 
volume, a twelfth century folio, is our main authority for the 
mythical period of early Irish history, embracing the achieve- 
ments of Cuchulinn and Conchobar, and the romantic lives of 
Ailell and Medb; the folk-lore collection called the “ Dindsen- 
chas"’ (or “ Irish Fasti”), as well as the general history of the 
world as it shaped itself to the eyes of monastic scholars in the 
ninth and tenth centuries—altogether a strangely interesting 
congeries of chronicle and fable, of anecdote and genealogy, part 
in prose and part in rhyme, where even the tale of Troy is 
garbed in an Irish dressing. At a later date, 1802, the 
library was further enriched by some 20,000 volumes, purchased 
by the Erasmus Smith Board, which belonged to M. Greffier 
Kagel, Pensionary of Holland; while a few years after came the 
Quin Library, with its choice specimens of early printing-presses, 
first editions and valuable bindings—all still guarded under lock 
and key in a separate room, where they are only to be seen in 
the presence of the librarian or his assistant, in accordance with 
the curious provisos of the donor's will, Meantime, the college 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD. 


* Hook of Kel 

authorities were showing a generous spirit of liberality in making 
special grants for the purchase of books. ‘The present librarian, 
Dr. T. K. Abbott, the author of the chapter devoted to the 
Library in * The Book of Trinity College, Dublin,” which was 
published on the occasion of the Tercentenary Celebration in 
INQI, gives us some interesting details on the subject: ** We find 
for the ten years commencing with 1546 the average annual 
expenditure on purchases and binding was £668, After 1856, 
however, it was found necessary to contract the expenditure 
The fixed sum now set apart annually tor these purposes 
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purposes. As the 


expense ol the 
personal staff has 
considerably TP 


creased, the whole 
expenditure on the 
library is larger 
than in 1856, and 
now amounts to 
about f, 2,000. The 
expense of  ad- 
ministration may 
appear out ol pro- 
portion to the 
amount available 
lor the purchase 
of books. Ihis is 
accounted for by 
the fact that 
English  publica- 
tions are received 
without cost.” 
Among allthe 
bibliographical 
treasures con- 
tained in this 
famous library, 
there 1s one that 
Stands out as ol 
surpas i iv interest 
and \ alue, the « hef 
dauvre of Celtic gat : engines. ‘ 
manuscripts, The LEATHER SATCHEL OF 
‘*Book of Kells.” 
Professor Westwood, indeed, describes it as ‘*the most beautiful 
book in the world.” It is an illuminated vellum manuscript of 
the Gospels in Latin, consisting at present of 339 leaves, quarto 
in form, dating in all probability from the eighth century, the 
work of an unknown artist, but believed to have been produced 
in the Monastery of St. Columba, at Kells, in the County Meath. 
Some five leaves are unh ippily wanting, including the last one, 
which may perhaps have contained the name ol the scribe. Its 
text, in the main, follows the Vulgate, but with many curious 
variations from that version. The volume is said to have been cased 
originally in a gold cover, studded with jewels, a fact which 
probably led to its being stolen from the church at Kells in the 
year 1006, as we are told it was in the “Annals of the 


Four Masters.” It was afterwards found, buried under some 
ods, but the gold covering had by then dis- 
appeared. ‘The volume passed, in the days ol 


the dissolution of the monasteries, from the last 
ibbot into the hands of one Gerald Plunket, from 
whom it came to Ussher, eventually reaching 
[Trinity College with the rest of the Primate’s 


books. Many writers have endeavoured to por- ° 
tray its beauties in words, and among the : 

° 
earliest to do so was Geraldus Cambrensis in : 


the twelfth century. 


If you look closely, he says, and 


penetrate to the 
secrets of the art, you will discover such delicate and 


subtile 


lines, 80 
closely 
wroucit, 
so twisted 


and inter 
woven, 
and au- 
deorned 
with § co- 
lours still 
$0 iresh, 
that you will acknowledge al! 
this is the work rather of 
angelic than of human skill, 

Professor Middle- 
ton, in recent times, is 
equally enthusiastic over 
the dexterity shown in 
the minute plaits of 
which the ornamenta 
tion fs largely made up, 
and tells us that “ By 
the aid ul a microscope 
Mr. Westwood counted 
in the space of one inch 
no less than 158 inter- 
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lacements of bands 
or ribands, each 
comp sed of a 
strip of white 
bordered on both 
sides with a black 
line. lhere sno 
gold employed in 
any of its iilumina- 
tions, no starting 
colour, nor do we 
find any of the 
holy pictures with 
which we are 
familiar in the 
finest Continenta! 
manuscripts of 
medieval date. Its 
artistic strength 
lies rather in 
design than _bril- 
liancy; and yet 
the softened har- 
monies of its quiet 
colour produce a 
richness of effect 
which the gold- 
heightened manu- 
script decoration 
of a later age fails 
utterly to convey. 
The illustrations 
reproduced in these 
pages, by permis- 
sion of Dr. T. K. 
Abbott, the 
librarian, give only 
a faint idea of the 
gorgeous nature of the original illuminations, many parts of 
which can only be fully appreciated when examined through a 
lens. The attempts that have already been made to reproduce 
in fac-simile the delicate colouring of the book itself may, one and 
all, be regarded as failures; but the letters illustrated at the end 
of this article, reproduced {rom James's “ National Manuscripts 
of Ireland,” will convey 
some notion of the 
strikingly artistic form 
in which the quaint and 
varied beauty of the 
original outlines were 
designed. The present 
binding, which was 
carried 
out not 
man y 
years 
ago wilh- 
in the 
precincts 
of the ‘Book of Ke 

library, 

is of the plainest character and bears no orna- 





LETTER G. 


mentation. 

Earlier in point of date than the * Book of 
Kells’ are two remarkable manuscripts, known 
respectively as the “* Book of Dimma” and the 
** Book of Mulling * (or Moling), both of which 
are of the seventh ceniury, and are enclosed in 
silver shrines, or “*cumdachs,” choicely wrought 
in Celtic tracerv. Another MS. of a rare and 
interesting type is the ** Book of Armagh,” con- 
taining the only Latin version of the New 
P. Testament which has reached us in a state of 

completion from the ancient Irish Church. It 

was known in other days as the ‘Canon of 
St. Patrick,” and was believed to have been written by the 
saint himself. Along with it is preserved the leather satchel 
which forms its covering, made of a single strip of tanned hide, 
36in. long by 124in. wide, folded in flap form and finely embossed 
in an interlacing strapwork design. One of the sides is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, for which our thanks are owing 
to Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. Another Latin MS. of Irish origin 
is the beautiful “ Psalter of Ricemarsh,’’ which was produced 
some time in the eleventh century. It had been one of Bishop 
Bedell’s books (all of which, with the exception of this one, were 
destroyed), which had been lent at the time to Archbishop Ussher. 
Of the same period is the ** Book of Hymns,” part in Latin and 
part in Gaelic, the initial letters of which are of unusual beauty. 
Countless other early Irish MSS. must be omitted in this brief 
summary of the contents of the University Library; but before 
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passing from the subject it may be interesting to mention a 
curious use to which tradition tells us the Celtic manuscripts 
of the Gospels were occasionally put in ancient times. They were 
commonly believed to possess curative qualities of a remarkable 
kind; and some of them still show the stains of water which had 
been poured upon them, and then drunk by persons, and even by 
cattle, suffering from ailments of one sort or another. 

Among the most valuable English manuscripts in the 
College collection is the first translation into our language of the 
‘“‘De Imitatione Christi.” It seems to have been unrecognised 
for over a hundred years, from the time when it was bequeathed 
to the library by John Stearne, Bishop of Clogher—probably 
owing to its bearing 
the title ‘Musica 
Celi” on the cover, 
erroneously intended 
to represent ‘* Musica 
Ecclesiastica,” a name 
by which some early 
copies of the “‘ Imita- 
tione"’ had come to be 
known. Its discovery is 
due to the vigilance of 
the late Dr. John K. 
Ingram, a former 
librarian,whoedited the 
work when published 
by the Early English 
Text Society in 1893. 

Of French manu- 
scripts want of space 
forbids the mention FORM THE 
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of more than one—the unique set of volumes known as the 
“Books of the Vaudois,” containing a multitude of important 
historical documents relating to the affairs of the Waldensians. 
We have here their Gospels of the year 1522, accounts of the 
various proceedings taken against them, curious tracts in the 
local tongue of the day (‘ vetere lingua Occitanica conscripti”’), 
the examinations of the inhabitants of the valley of Frassiniére, the 
petition against the Archbishop of Ambrun (1483), Vaudois poems, 
and general literature, all of which were acquired by Ussher, as 
already stated. To the printed books of a rare kind, many though 
they are, it is impossible to refer. It may not be out of place, 
hewever, to mention one extremely curious specimen, the 
** Introductio in Chal- 
daicam Linguam” 
(1539), which purports 
to contain a fac-simile 
of the Devil’s hand- 
writing. No one has 
up till now succeeded 
in translating this re- 
markable cipher; but 
it will be noticed in the 
illustration that some- 
thing resembling a 
pronged toasting-fork 
occupies a prominent 
position in the hiero- 
glyphic. The total 
number of volumes 
at present in the 
library is not far short 
of 300,000. 






ended ed 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


N the second volume of the new annotated edition of the 
Works of Lord Tennyson (Macmillan) are given the poems 
composed between 1842 and 1867. They represent 
Tennyson in his prime, when youth was merging into 
victorious middle age. The morning has lost something 

of its tenderness and glory, but these are replaced by the 
greatness and clearness of day. ‘Tennyson more than other 
poets throbbed to the national life, and the student of social 
history will find here true, distinct echoes of the hopes and 
aspirations of these laborious years. The volume begins with 
“The Talking Oak,” which Tennyson described to Aubrey de 
Vere as an 

experiment meant to test the degree in which it was in his power as a poet 
to humanise external nature. 

A singular interest attaches to “ Ulysses,” of which Carlyle 
wrote to “Old Fitz” 

These lines do not make me weep, but there is in me what would fill 

whole Lachrymatories as I read. 
It tells of the legendary voyage of Odysseus when, the suitors all 
slain, and his rule well established in Ithaca, the old yearning 
for travel and adventure returns, and the ancient sae, calling his 
venerable comrades round him, calls on them “to smite the 
sounding furrows.” He tells us that: 

The poem was written soon after Arthur Hallam’s death, and it gives 

the feeling about the need of going forward and braving the strugg’e of life 
perhaps more simply than anything in ** In Memoriam.” 
“Locksley Hall” was described by Froude as the anthem of the 
young Liberals of mid-Victorian time. ‘The poet seems chiefly 
anxious that it should not be read as a record of personal 
experience. His note is: 

An imaginary place and imaginary hero. Mr. Hallam said to me that 
the English people liked verse in trochaics, so 1 wrote the poem in this 
metre, 


His son confirms the oft-told story that it was suggested by 


Sir William Jones’ prose translation of the A/od-/akdt, the seven Arabic 
poems (which are a selection from the work of pre-Mohammedan poets) 
hanging up in the temple of Mecca. 


It was such lines as the following tiat echoed the best Liberal 
thoughts and aspirations of the hour : 


Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time ; 


When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land repose | ; 


When I clung to all the prese: t for the promise that it closed, 


And this is the voice of Radical rebellion : 
Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth! 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth! 
Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s rule! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead of the fool ! 


The dreamer found these words for his dream: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 
Hleard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 
Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder storm ; 
ill the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl’u 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world, 
[here the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lap: in universal law. 


Here was, indeed, the best Liberalism of the forties. On the 
well-known line “ Let the great world spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change,” he says (confirming what bas been 
related in these columns): 

When I went by the first train from Liverpool to Manchester (1830) I 
thought that the wheels ran in a groove. It was a black night, and ther- 
was such a vast crowd round the train at the station that we could not see the 
wheels. Then I made this line, 

The fastidious poet omitted the following couplet, which was in 
the original manuscript : 

All about a summer ocean, leagues on leagues of golden calm, 

And within melodious waters rolling round the knolls of palm. 
We are disappointed that a more illuminating note was not 
given to “ The Vision of Sin,” as this poem reveals a rugged 
strength different from anything else in the works, and sugyvests 
that deep down in Tennyson there was a kinship with Swift, of 
which he permitted the world to see only this brief glimpse. On 
it he makes only this comment: 

This describes the soul of a youth who has given himself up to 
plea ure and Epicureanism, He at length is worn out and wrapt in the 
mists of satiety. Afterwards he grows into a cynical old man afflicted with 
‘curse of nature,” and joining in the Feast of Death. Then we s-e the 
landscape which symbolises God, Law and the future life 


the 


Many of the brief notes will be read keenly by lovers of Tennyson. 
It was indignation that inspired the verses * To—-, After Readins 
a Life and Letters,” the poet being angry that Lord Houghton 
should have included the wild love-letters in the “ Letters and 
Literary Remains of Keats.” Monckton had greatly betriended 
him in the matter of a pension, and he could not have wished him to 
apply to himself personally such lines as “ The carrion vulture 
waits to tear his heart before the crowd.” ‘“ Break, Break, 
Break"’ was begotten at five o’clock in the morning in a 
Lincolnshire lane. On the line “‘I make the netted sunbeam 
dance,” he writes: 


Lony after this line was written we saw the ** netted sunbeam ” dan 
in a marvellous way in the Silent Pool near Guildford as the stream pouret 


from the chalk over the green-sand, 
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lhe following sentiment is characteristic: 


I hate sibilation in verse Aiways kick tie hissing gees: if you can out 

(: * The Grandmother” we are told that it was written at 
arrin land first published in Once a Week, that singular 
periodical which printed George Meredith when no one else 
uld. Of the origin of the two “ Northern Farmer” poems, 


so much has been written, we are given this 


Roden Noel calls these two poems photographs, but they are imaginative, 


Che Crst ts founded on the dying words of a farm bailiff, as reporte! to me 

by my o rsit-uncle when he was verging upon 3 **God A’mighty little 

snows wh Ilc’s about a-taking me An’ Squire will be so mad an’ all.” I 

jecture’? the man from that one saying, The Farmer, New Style, is \ike- 

ma single sentenc ** When I canters my ’erse along the ramper 

sav) I ’ears ‘proputty, proputty, propuity.’” IL had been told that a 

! r our | hhourhool was in t habit of sayi y this I never 

‘ emana \ W >more of him It was also r port “dof the wife of 

his worthy that when s entered the sa a manger of a sea bathing place 

she slapt her pockets and said, ** When I married, I brought him £5,000 on 
ns li ' 


Concerning his splendid translation of part of the Iliad he tells 
is very modestly: 


Sume, and among these one at least of our best and ureatest (Sir John 
Ilerschel), have endeavoured to give us the Liiad in English hexameters, and 
by what appears to me their failure have gone far to prove the imp sib lity 
i the task. I have long hell by our blank verse in this matter, and now, 
having spoken so disres; tlully here of these hexameters, I venture, or 
rather feel bound, to subjoin a specimen (however brief an] with whatever 

merits) of a blank verse translation 


” 


Lhere is an appendix containing a fine little poem, ** To . 
Hands all Round,’ which Landon described as “the best 





IW. Reid. NOT TOO MUCH AT ONE TIME. 


convivial lyric in the language,” and two experiments are 
renderings mnto hexameters of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk” and 
‘ Bluebeard.” We regret the inclusion of the two last mentioned. 
hey contain such absolutely futile lines as ‘* Gore unwipeable, 
; ,” and “Anna, my sister, 
“oO up to the tower and scream for assistance.” Anything that 
Lord Tennyson has to say about his verse will always be welcome, 


yore unwashable, not to be cleansed 


but to rummage drawers and obscure magazines for lines that he 
did not himselt include among his works is to “ Break lock and 
seal; betray the trust.” 


FROM THE FARAIS 
4 A A/, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS IN 1907. 

kX are still increasing our food supplies from abroad, 
is the total value of agricultural imports in 1907 
was £ 177,011,000 as against £ 171,100,000 in 1906. 
The particulars are very iustructive. We are 
buying much more fresh beef from abroad and a 
small number of live cattle. The beef comes from the United 
States, the River Plate and Australasia, the catt!e chiefly from 
the United States and Canada. The beef from the United 
States is of better quality, as it was valued at 42s. gl. per cwt. 
he decrease that began in 1905 in the number of live sheep 
imported also continues; but here, again, the deficiency is 
made up by an increase in the imports ol fresh mutton, which 
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attained the record figure of 4,592,142cwt., valued at £8,711,931. 
The extension is traced to New Zealand and Australia, though 
the contribution from the Argentine is substantial. ‘he imports 
of pork, bacon and hams all continue to show a considerable 
increase, the supplies being chiefly from the United States, 
Denmark and Canada. ‘The increase is due to aun enhancement 
of the price. Rabbits continue to be imported in large quintities, 
chiefly from Australia and New Zeaiand; while Ostend rabbits 
do not seem to be bought so freely, as only 62,g00cwt. were 
unported. We continue to buy more poultry from abroad, mostly 
from Russia and the United States. Altogether, we paid close 
on £51,000,000 for meat from abroad. There was a slight 
falling off in the quantity of the butter we imported; but 
Denmark continues to hold the first place. There was a similar 
decrease in the quantity of cheese, most of which comes from 
Canada. The quantity of eggs remains very much what it 
was, Russia, Denmark and Germany being the great sources 
of supply. We paid more for wheat than we had done during 
any preceding year, the leading sources of the supply being 
\rgentina, United States, India, Canada, Russia and Australia. 
Flour remains very nearly at the same level. As was natural, 
considering how bad a year it was for potatoes, the imports of 
that tuber have increased largely; in fact, we imported more than 
we have done since 1895. In connection with all this ic is inter- 
esting co know the fact that cereals were much cheaper with us 
than they were on the Continent. Out of thirteen different prices 
taken in France, Paris, Belgium and Germany, the average 
works out at 42s. 3d. per quarter, while the average for England 
works out at 34s. 6d. 
FEEDING CHICKENS. 

During last year an experiment was made at Reading 
College Poultry Farm for the purpose of testing the system of 
dry-mash feeding which is much 
favoured in America. The result 
seems to have given satisfaction to 
those who carried it out, but we 
doubt if practical poultry - keepers 
will be quite satisfied with it. At 
the end of thirteen weeks the average 
weight of the chickens was 2lb. 12°680z. 
The question that arises is whether this 
is sufficient. A chicken of that weight 
could scarcely be called a marketable 
bird, and even if meant for a fattening 
establishment a thirteen weeks old bird 
would be expected to weigh about 4lb. 
We have to remember that the growing 
time of chickens is in early youth, 
and that flesh can be put on them 
more easily before they are thirteen 
weeks old than after. The results, 
therefore, cannot be described as 
perfectly satisfactory. 

rue Best Ciper Trees. 

A very instructive article on cider 
orchards appears in the mid-January 
number of the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture. Mr. Barker, the writer, 
is of opinion that a large majority of 
the present orchards are dying out, 
and that few are being planted to fill 

Copyrighi. their places. He urgently advises 
those who have a site to select to 
destroy the old orchards altogether, for which he gives good 
reasons. There are many advantages in having orchards 
laid out in grass; but a disadvantage is that the herbage 
aifords refuge to a vast number of insect pests, so that it is 
better on the whole to get rid of the old trees altogether and to 
choose a fresh situation. Mr. Barker does not like the miscel- 
laneous collection of fruit which often goes by the name of an 
orchard. He would have only a few varieties planted, but a 
large number of trees of each sort. By grouping those of 
the same kind together they can be much more conveniently 
managed. In regard to the selection of varieties, he says 
that nine different sorts or types are required, namely, 
a “sharp,” “sweet” and “bitter-sweet” for “early,” “ mid- 
season” and “late” orchards. Those that he recommends 
for propagation are, for an early “sharp” variety, Backwell 
Ked; “ sweet” varieties, Belle Norman, Horners, White Jersey ; 
and for ‘ bitter-sweet” varieties, Cherry Norman, Major and 
Knotted Kernel. For mid-season “sharp” varieties Cap of 
Liberty, Dufflio, Foxwhelp, Frederick and Kingston Black ; 
sweet” varieties, Sweet Alford and Woodbine; and for “ bitter- 
sweet ” varieties Masters Jersey, Prince Albert and Strawberry 
Norman. For the late “sharp” varieties, Lambrook Pippin, 
Ked Soldier and Yellow Styre; “sweet” variety, Beil: and 
for “ bitter-sweet”’ varieties Chisel Jersey, Dabinet and Roval 
Jersey. He recommends that these should be grafted on the 
heads of young standard trees of other varieties. 
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W. A. Koucn 


HE Duke of Rutland’s famous pack stands apart from 
all others. Nearly every kennel in England is indebted 
to it for its best hounds. Beautiful as the Belvoir type 
of foxhound is, as the photographic portraits which 
illustrate this article show, it is for their working 

powers that they are sought after. There are no hounds like them 
tor sheer hard work and drive, They shine equally on the plough, 
over the grass, nay, more, the best staghounds and the best harriers 
I have known have been either pure-bred Belvoir hounds drafted 
on account of size, or hounds of Belvoir blood grafted on toa 
foundation stock ot 
harrier blood. ‘The 
Belvoir hounds are 
commonly said to 
have a long his- 
tory, and this is 
true. There have 
been foxhounds at 
Belvoir ever since 
the estate came 
into the Manners 
family. But the 
pack as we know 
it dates practically 
from 1843, when 
the second Lord 
Forester and Will 
Goodall first 
began to use home- 
bred sires chis fly, 
and Belvoir 
became, as it has 
been ever since, 
self-sufficing. But 
the circumstances 
which linked this 
state of things to 
the earlier history 
of the kennel are 
as remarkable as 


WAITING FOR DINNER: 





THE DOG HOUNDS. Copyright 


first scientific hound-breeder at Belvoir was Goosey, who 
succeeded Shaw in 1817. rhree years later ‘ Squire 

Osbaldeston came to Belvoir and gave the huntsman a _ ten 
pound note for a bitch and a_ black, white and tan dog not 
quite straight enough to please the eve of the huntsman 
But what an eye for a hound Osbaldeston must have had! For 
the dog was Furrier. So the famous Furrier went away from 
Belvoir to spend his working life at Quorn, and to close his day 

at Brocklesby. Goosey, possibly because he was mortified at 
losing such ‘a treasure, did not breed from Furrier, and his 
decision, whatever 
was the reason of 
it, was justified by 
the event. CGroosey 
brought into) 6the 
kennel sO mnuch Oot 
Fitzwilliam 
(Milton)and 
Brockle by blood 
that it may be said 
that these three 
yreat family pack 
all spring from a 
common stock, and 
Belvoir, Milton 
and Brocklesby 
have always been 
able to exchange 
strains of blood 
without losing the 
type. Lord 
| orester, Who tool 
on the manace 
ment of the pack, 


was strongly i 
favour ol usi! 
Belvoir sires, and 


the result of thi 
Was SO successtiul 
that the plan wa 


they are sugges- I. 4. Rouch NAILER. Copyright adhered to until 
tive. There was, the bitches were 
in fact, no systematic hound breeding at Belvoir nor any closely inbred to the home lines of blood. Phen, just at the 
characteristic Belvoir type during the first quarter ol the criti al mome nt, Goodall, who succeeded Go®tey in 1842, noti 
last century. Newman, buntsman to the pack during Mr. that this close adherence to the Belvoir sires had made the pa 
Perceval’s management, had no particular plan. Hounds were beautiful in type, but that they were lacking in perseverance and 
bought or borrowed from other kennels as they were required. sadly silent in chase, brought in a direct de cendant of Furrier, 
When Shaw came from Sir Thomas Mostyn’s to the service ol Yarborough Rallywood. This infusion of kindred blood, 1 vihied 
the fifth Duke, he went to the fashionable blood of the day, and by long residence on different soil and in different suri 

as that was Hugo Meynell’s, he did not go far wrong. But the acted like magic, and in 1851 the second greatest 
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fox-hunting history, Belvoir Rallywood, 
was the result. Three years afterwards a 
considerable proportion of the pack were 
Rallywoods. The Belvoir pack and the 
modern foxhound may date their present 
perfection from this time. Goosey, indeed, 
laid the foundation with steady work, 
Goodall raised the building by a stroke of 
genius, but when Goodall passed away, all 
too soon, it was reserved for another man to 
complete what his predecessors had begun. 
This man was Frank Gillard, who came to 
Gelvoir in 1870, and remained twenty-six 
seasons, during which time he killed 2,704 
foxes. Gillard was an excellent huntsman 
in the field; but it is as a hound-breeder 
that he will be recollected, for he bred the 
dog perhaps greatest of all the foxhounds of 
England. We have seen how Goodall’s 
success arose from his noting the silence of 
the pack, and Gillard’s was suggested to him 
by a like cause. He found the kennel full 
of descendants of Senator (in his turn a 
direct descendant of Drake’s Duster) and 
Destitute (the best hound of her day to carry 
a line down a road). The Belvoir hounds 
could drive; as Jack Morgan, the father of 
the late Grove huntsman, said, * They do 
get their hackles up when a fox is sinking,” 
but they said very little about it. Once more 
the desire for more music put the huntsman 
on the right track, and it may be laid down 
that tongue is always a sale thing to breed 
for. A musical hound 1s a loyal hound; 
he wants the rest to know what he 1s doing 
and to share the scent. Heisasure hound, 
for he is not afraid to say what he is hunting. 
He is generally a stout hound, for the weak- 
lings cannot run hard and sing hard at the 
same time. At all events, the desire for music 
has given a valuable hint to the huntsmen 
who have bred two famous hounds— Belvoir 
Rallywood and Weathergage, the latter a son 
of Wonder, and a great-grandson of KRally- 
wood aforesaid. Weathergage ‘ combined 
nose, drive, tongue and devilry in breaking up 
a fox,” and transmitted these qualities to bis 
descendants. But he had one gift which I have 
constantly noted in Belvoir-bred hounds 
—that of knowing where to cast for the line. 
This is, | believe, the resuit of intelligence. 
If | may say so, the hound puts two and two 
together and concludes (as the huntsman 
does, too) that the fox can only have gone 
one way. Weathergage was entered in 
1876, and in 1884 his sons Gambler and 
Gameboy were entered, and these two 
hounds, and particularly the former, have 
been the means of distributing the Weather- 
gage blood far and wide throughout the 
kennels of England. I infer from the fact 
that the hounds of this family go on working 
much longer than others, sometimes to their 
tenth season, an additional proof of the belief 
I have long held that tongue and stamina in 
the foxhound are correlated. It has taken 
some time to bring us up to these present- 
day hounds whose portraits illustrate this 
article, but I have sketched in arriving 
thither the story of the rise and progress of 
the modern foxhound. 

Nothing is easier than to spoil a good 
pack; but when the management of the 
Belvoir hounds fell into the hands of Sir 
Gilbert Greenall and Ben Capell it was quite 
in accordance with Belvoir luck that these 
should have been the men who of all others 
were able to keep the pack up to the 
standard of the past and even to improve it. 
I should have said that foxhound-breeding 
had reached perfection with Gambler, Game- 
boy, Donovan, Nominal, Gordon and the 
like if I had not seen Dexter, Dasher, 
Stormer and Weaver and watched the sons 
and daughtersof Handel, Villager and Car- 
nival in the field. But let my readers look 
for themselves. Even those who are not 
hunting-folk, but love grace and power in 
an animal, must be charmed with the 
portrait of Weaver, Head and neck, legs 
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and feet, back, loins, depth through the heart—there you have themselves so boldly and unhesitatingly when they lose 
the perfection of canine beauty. Nor is that all, for the artist the line of their fox for a moment; where can you see 
has caught- and all dog-lovers will thank him for it—the such drive, or, on bad days, such untiring, patient work ; 
beautiful wise, wistful expression of the foxhound. ‘The fox- or, again, with what resolution do they push through a 


hound, from the canine point 
of view, lives a fuller, more 
real life than some of our 
favourites, and | do not think 
1 am fancitul if I think that 
this gives a deeper expression 
to his face. But to return to 
the practical side of my subject. 
If anyone wishes to know why 
Belvoir hounds run so. well 
and tire so little, let me draw 
his attention to the group of 
Capell and his favourites. I 
am sure that the two couple 
and a-half would kill a fox by 
themselves. In this picture, 
as well as in that entitled 
“Waiting for Dinner,” of 
the group of hounds in the 
yard with Capell, the note- 
worthy family likeness of the 
pack can be studied and 
realised from these points of 
view. So clear is the plc ture 
of the hounds waiting to be 
fed that I can venture to draw 
the attention of my readers to 





the individual character as well W, A. Rouch. CAPELL AND HIS FAVOURITES. Copyright. 
as to their uniformity of type. 

Coming now to the portraits of individual hounds, I may covert or fling themselves at and over their fences? On 
point out what a typical foxhound head is that of Nailer. Lincolnshire clays or with a Leicestershire crowd it is always 
How clearly we see the characteristic bone of the Belvoir safe to trust the Belvoir drive and Belvoir couraye. » a 


hounds in Warlock and in Helper, so that, in spite of careful 
breeding, of long descent and of the look of quality, 


without which no hound would long be tetained on the MORE ABOUT URIAH. 


Belvoir benches, the bold, masculine character of the fox- 


hound is not in any degree lost; while in Warlaby the HOUGH possessed of a singularly unmartial appearance, 
aspect and attitude show us the perfection of the fine Belvoir Uriah was gifted with a nerve of iron. I did not dis 
quality. All these virtues are within a small compass, cover this till one day he casually mentioned that one 
for the Belvoir hound is, in proportion to the s‘rength of the cows was “rare and pawky,” and that he 
and power comprised in his frame, a small dog. Under wasted a good deal of time milking her. \s he 
24in. is still, as in Goodall’s day, the standard for dogs; seemed to lay no particular stress on the point, it had almost 
and if anyone asks, are these dog hounds in reality as escaped my memory until | happened to be passing the cow 
good as is said, as useful in their work as they are house as the cows were driven into their stalls, when | noticed one 
certainly beautiful to look at? I would remind them that had rather a roving eye, but otherwise seemed as other cows. 
of the runs of this season probably the best was the What was my astonishment when | saw the preparations now 
Belvoir gallop from Stonesby to Coston and Wymondham, vone through with great deliberation by Uriah! Tirst, he lassoed 
and that it was to the Belvoir dog pack that the run of 1907 the cow by the horns and, throwing a rope over a beam above, 
was due, and that in a season in which, if the average of drew her head high in the air; next a strong pole was bound 
sport has not been high, there have been as many great along the side of the animal, who was all the time madiy 

plunging. To none of these ebullitions did 

Uriah pay the slightest attention, but calmly 

proceeded with his work. Lastly, one hind 


ley was caught with some difficulty, raised 
high in the air and tied firmly to the doorpost. 
Then Uriah stepped aside, and with a slow 
sinile surveyed his handiwork. The unfortunate 
animal presented a most grotesque appearance, 
and reminded me rather of a ballet girl striking 
an attitude. 

‘“*] think that'll settle her; but many’s the 
time she had me over and the pail, too, before | 
learnt that there dodge; but she’s a heavy 
milker though pawky,” and with that remark he 
calmly settled himself to his work close to this 
wild beast, uttering meanwhile endearing words, 
such as “Gently, my sweetheart,” ‘Whoa, 
loovey,”’ etc, 

Notwithstanding all these arrangements the 
cow was still able to make a good deal of play 
with her remaining limbs, and my heart stood 
still as she plunged and threw her body from 
side to side. Uriah paused and surveyed me 





pe iF, ; ‘ez apologeticaily. ‘* She don’t like men, but she 

. a / al can’t abide a female,” be remarked. After that 

ah delicate hint | retired hastily. Later I found 

“d “tS : the situation had not been improved by some 

- - Wa : PC ee onlookers of the hateful genus boy, whoappa 

H post (ESE. rently looked on the periormance in the light of a 
Wild West Show. They were in the habit 


W, A. Rouch. HELPER. Copyright. secreting thems Ives outside a window well out of 
the range of Uriah’s eye and, if matters seemed to 


runs up to Christmas as I can recollect for many years. be growing at all tame, assisting with a catapult and peas. As Uriah 
For, after all, it is work, and work at a high rate of speed, was not insured at that time, we thought it best to part with that 
that is the main characteristic of the Belvoir hounds. What cow. This valiant cowman was very sensitive about any remarks 


pack come away quicker alter their foxes; what hounds cast being made as to the overfeeding of the animals, which wa 
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obvious to the most casual observer, and sometimes repeated 
with some feeling, “* The maister, he says, ‘ Uriah, that mare’s 


» fat, she’s a disgusting sight’; well, | contraried he noways, | 
just says, * Maister, she be no disgrace to yo 1,, and he couldn't say 
nowt.”” Another time a relative of somewhat ample proportions 
made some remarks as to the stoutness of his pigs. This, as 


coming from someone outside the family, he considered an un 
warrantable liberty, and resented it accordingly. ‘ The pigs be 
improving all the time, and it’s those that has ‘em in charge to 
see that they does,” he answered, shortly. ‘ But,’’ pursued the 
misguided lady, rushing headlony to her fate, ‘ what should we 
be if we were always improving / Uriah surveyed her with 
an unprejudiced eye. “ It's a pity,” he said, thoughtfully, “ that 
the same things that can be said o’ pigs can’t always be said 
o’ people,” and with that enigmatical remark he stalked away. 
Uriah disapproved on principle of any modern innovation, 
and it was a terrible shock when we invested in an incubator. 
yg from a religious 


SS 


He almost looked upon this invention as wrot 


point of view, as going against the laws of Nature, and also as 
liberating the ** young fowl" from all parental control, which he 
felt must be bad for them \lso he was very much vexed at 
not being able to fix on any appropriate text wherewith to 
confute us. | am sure he spent 

hours seeking for one, but the =" 

nearest approach he could get 
was, * Bring up a child in the 
way he should go, and he will 
not depart from it "* but some 
how that didn’t quite seem to 
fit the situation. One of the 
proudest moments of my life 
was when Uriah brought me 
in a sitting of “ spletching ” 
duck euus, and requested me 
somewhat  shamefacedly — to 
finish ther hatching. ‘ That 
there hen be so clumsy with 
her feet she loses half on ‘em,” 
he explained. Since then he 
has become quite reconciled to 
our “new-fangled notions,” 
even so far as to remark that 1 
produc ed ** good still fowls, and 
none so crambly nowise.”’ 

For several generations 
Uriah'’s forbears have worked 
on the estate, and he himself 
would be horrified at the idea 
of taking any situation out of 
the family. Has he not looked 
upon the place as partly, and 
the animals as entirely, his 
since he was a small boy and 
weeded the paths on half- 
holidays? Woebetide any 
individual who took even an 
apple that was under his charge, 
and, moreover, the culprit was 
almost always discovered and 
brought to book. Uriah was 
not above favouritism among 
the pets. I think Charlotte, 
an old black rabbit, rather 
lean and fassé, was the most 
cherished. He was very indig- 
nant when, during a temporary 
absence, her young owners, 
with the strange heartlessness 
of youth, parted with her to the 
garden boy lor 24d., to be con- 
verted into soup. The goat was 
never a favourite. When it 
first arrived and was placed in 
the paddock, it struck terror 
into the heart of twolat donkeys, 
kept for mowing purposes, who 
galloped round and round the 
held braying loudly. However, 
they soon became fast friends, 
and would probably have lived 
in peace together to this day it 
it had not been for the unfor- 
tunate habits of the goat, who 
ate her way solidly through 
any part of the hedge, and tol- 
lowed up matters in the kitchen 
garden, devouring as she went. 
In fact,as notevenatether could 
restrain her, we had to part with 
her, much to her keeper's relief, 
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Uriah has had a large family, which bave taken a ** deal of 
scrattin” to rear, and I fear, though a steady man, has not put 
by much for old age. Perhaps it is his kindly heart, that must 
always help others in distress, or may be he knows the 
“ Maister” will see him through to the end. He has also had 
several domestic bereavements, which always had to be carried 
out in fitting style (he was very particular about these matters), 
and as he observed to someone who condoled with him on the 
subject, “It couldna be helped; but what with marriages and 
burrages it come very expensive.” a. me ee 


BABYHOOD OF A 
- BIG BLUE HERON. 


KOM the day he emerges from the shell a baby heron 
consists largely of appetite. He can consume frogs 
and fish at a rate that furnishes active employment 

for his parents, as his gaping mouth opens at the slightest 
encouragement, while he lustily squawks for food. The 
speed of the transition of this from fins to feathers is one ot 





READY TO SEEK REFUGE IN FLIGHT, 
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ZWO WEEKS OLD. 


the marvels of Nature. The birds grow perceptibly from day to 
day, almost from hour to hour can the change be seen. The 
bird in the pictures grew in seven weeks from about rft. to 
nearly 3ft. in height; from a baby bird to one majestic in size, 
Yet in awkwardness of pose and inability to keep his long 
limbs in order he betrays his babyhood for all his length 
of body. Our acquaintance with him began when he was 
about two weeks old. At this age a heron is chiefly stomach, 
which is ludicrously distended and so well filled that undicested 
food extends nearly up to the throat. On small provocation the 
bird will part with some of this food. Then, standing on his 
wobbly little legs, he irresistibly reminds one of a sufferer from 
mal-de-mery. Photographing bim was pathetically interesting; he 
was so much afraid, yet, not 

being strong enough to scurry 
away, was compelled to meet 
the occasion by putting up a 
bold front. He uttered distinct 
threats as to what his mamma 
would doif she caught these 
horrid intruders about her 
baby. He valiantly used his 
beak at every opportunity, and 
would stretchhimself up to the 
top of his inches, then sud- 
denly fall over from weakness 
of body. His spirit, though, 
was undaunted, for he would 
get up again and be ready for 
the next attack. Poor little 
baby! He knew men only as 
bi, edsthat killed their feathered 
prototypes. Not feeling ready 
to qualify as providers for such 
a lusty appetite, we left him in 
the care of his parents, carry- 
ing away only some photographs 
to remind us of our little friend. 
Seven weeks later it chanced 
that we were again in the 
neighbourhood, and as soon as 
possible we made an opportu- 
nity to call at the domicile of 
baby heron. Instead of the 
infant of former acquaint- 
ance we were confronted 
with a tall young bird who 
flapped great. wings at us and 
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when we approached too near flew from tree to tree. Hi 
flights were short, and usually he landed promiscuously at the end 
of them; but before the day was out he was able to guide himself 
} We watched 


him for a day, saw him wade the shallow waters around the 


and was essaying longer trips through the air, 


banks in search of minnows, which he caught with a dart of his 
beak that was like a flash of light for quickness, and watched his 


attempts to fly. Finally he acquired the knack of handling his 
wings, and as he flew away over the trees we bade him a final 
adieu. JuniaAN A, Dimock. 
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THAT with luminous owls and talking love-birds the readers of 

the daily Press are having an abundance of popular natural 

(and unnatural) history just now As for the latter 

phenomenon, it does not move me to the astonishment 

which it seems to have aroused in most of the witnesses 

thereto, for ithhas been demonstrated often enough that 

love-birds and allthe parrakeets can be taught, and occasionally learn of their 

own accord, to talk fluently, But the luminous owls are more interesting 

That there are now, or have been very recently, two birds, presumably owls, 

in a Certain locality in North Norlolk, flying alout at nigit shedding a 

radiance sufliciently bright to be mistaken for bicycle lamps at no great 

cistance, seems to be established. The evidence rests on the testimony of 
too many witnesses to let it be easily set aside. 

ACCIDENTAL PHOSPHORESCENCE 
he natural conjecture is, however, that it is not the owls themsely 

which are luminous; but that it is the result of some external substance 

which is smeared upon or adheres to their plumage Cases have been not 

infrequently reported of herons’ nests which showed phosphorescent in the 

dark, and I have myself seen an osprev’s eyrie which was distinctly luminous 

uo nicht In these instances the phenomenon 1s, ol course, the result of 

the decaying fish scraps left about the nest after meals; and though I 


do not think that it has ever been reported 


», it weuld not be at 
ll) surprising if the vicinity of a kingfisher’s breeding hole was often 
phosphorescent. Sume African traveller (though I cannot at the moment 
find my relerence) re ported being haunted by a light which moved about his 
camp at night, and was, he was sure, not an senzs fa/nus, but, moving as it 
lid evenly some 2ft. or 3ft, from the ground, was evidently attached to or 
borne by some living thing. Onrealing the account at the time it occurred 
to me, as very likely to most readers, that it was prol ably a lion (it was in a 
lion country) or other beast olf piey which had been eating or, more likely, 
rolling on some decaying phosphorescent matter, and had carried away 
enough of it on its furto make a halo for itsell 
llow it AFFECTS THE OWL: 

Each of these seen's to offer scme analogy to the cise of the owls It 
may be that the owls inhabit during the day the interior of a decaying tree 
from, which they bring away on their feathers the fungus growth which makes 


decaying wood itself phosphorescent, or it may be that they acquire it from 


some food which they eat. Kither appears more probable than that the glow 
is emitted by the birds themselves or proluced by any physical quality 
inherent in them And if it is only a recently and accidentally acquired 
property it must be a great surprise to the owls themselves, and it is difficult 
to say whether it would be to their advant ive or disadvar tage, On the one 


hand, it would undoubtedly drive the smail birds from the hedgerows on the 





THE SAME BIRD NINE WEEKS OLD FISHING FOR HIMSELF. 
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4 | r ! t it er, it would advertise tl comir ot the enemy 
t i in tim \ hem rlunity to escap ill of 
wi is t sition t tw believe the story at all, which it ts 
it t not to do Meanwhile, th ntific name of the barn-owl (Siurix 

i t ! ‘ pr fiater 


run WispomM oF THK ANCIENT 


l sphorescet is a ple »nenon which has provoked discussion and 
puzzlement ef n tl past; but, perhaps, there has been no mor 
genious explana o t flered than that of one Richard Ligon, Gent. 
Lo n, WwW i 1057 pu ished **a true and exact history of the 
Island of Berbados,” a book which has recently been unearthed and quoted 
from at length y the Academy. This i Ligon’s explanation of the 
phosphorescence of the sea ** In the Ayer, 1 wgnh hara bodies meeting with 
one unother, by violent stroakes, Rarific the Ayer so as to make Fire. =o 
here, the ship being of a hard substance, and in a violent motion, meeting 
with the strong re tance of the waves (who though they be not har l, vet 
they are rough by reason of their saltness), doe cause a light, though no 
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Fire; and I may guess that that Light would be Fire were it not quencht by 
the sea in the instant it is made; which in his own Element hath the 
greater power and predominance.” A writer in Counrry Lire referred 
recently to the belief once promulgated under the auspices of the Royal 
Society that the big cumulus clouds of summer were all made of gossamer, 
gossamer itself being ‘‘ scorched dew.” lo that, Ligon’s theory of 
phosphorescence makes a fair companion piece, and it is in the presence of 
facts like these that we realise, however little we may yet know of Nature 
ourselves, what an enigma and realm of mystery the physical universe was to 
our not-very-remote ancestors, 
SHORT-EARED OWLS, NATIVE AND FOREIGN, 

On the subject of owls, it is evident that the short-eared owl has come 
to these islands in unusual numbers this year. Many reports of them being 
seen in considerable numbers have been made, and a friend tells me that when 
shooting recently in Suffolk he and the other guns were puzzled by the 
behaviour of the partridges in a certain large patch of turnips. They would 


on no account get up, but ran before the guns till they came to the edge of 
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the field and a strip of covert, when they still kept to their legs and broke 
for shelter in all d-rections, Immediately thereafter, out of the covert, shor’- 
eared owls began to get up, to the number of some fifteen in all; and it is 
not unlikely that it was the proximity of the owls that terrified the partridges. 
Another instance of six or seven owls being put up by a party fishing, again 
on the East Coast, has been told me, while the reports in the Press show that 
they are numerous in many directions this year, sometimes in parties numbering 
thirty or more individuals, and in some localities their appearance synchronises, 
as has so often been the case before, with an unusual abundance of voles I 
mentioned in this column a few months back that two pairs of shoct-eared owls 
had bred in my immediate neighbourhood in Cambridgeshire this year. I have 
not seen any of the birds, though I have looked for them since October, and 
im tempted to suppose that they have either attached themselves to passing 
parties of immigrant birds, or have found their way of their own faculties to 
parts where voles are abnormally plentiful All the short-eared owls which 
may be seen elsewhere, therefore, are not necessarily foreign visitors, for 
allowing for two average broods, there are some fifteen or sixteen owls 
from this particular locality alone unaccounted 
for. 

fut Errecrs or CoLtp WEATHER. 
Although reports from various parts of the 
country speak of great suffering among the birds 
from the recent frosts, hereabouts we have so far 
(the end of the second week of January) not had 
a sufficiently continu us stretch of frost nor snow 
enough to work much hardship. Without going 
far abroad one usurjly sees the first evidences of 
distress in the approach of redwings to the 
houses and the desertion of the fields by larks 
in favour of the stable and farmyards. Neither 
of these birds, however, has yet been forced to 
come in from its usual h nts; nor in wander- 
ing about the country does one come across any 
signs of suffering. There is still a reasonable 
quantity of berries on the hedges, and even the 
heldfares, usually about the first to show evidence 
of hard times, seem happy. rhe return of the 
frost on January Sth brought the snipe in to the 
river banks in considerable numbers for the first 
time this year, 

A MENAGE A Trois. 

Since writing a few weeks ago (see COUNTRY 
Lire of January 4th) on the matter of the irre- 
gular number of various species of birds which 
sometimes go to make up the “pair” at a 
single nest, I have been told of a case of three 
starlings which have occupied the same estab- 
lishment under the eaves of a house of one 
of my neighbours for the last two breeding 
seasons, What seem to be the same three 
birds have stayed by the breeding-place all 
the year round (the young ones presumably going 
further afield), and are there now, apparently 
with every intention of continuing their three- 
cornered housekeeping for another year. The 
starlings hereabouts are almost exclusively of 
the English or green-headed, not the purple- 
headed Siberian, type ~  & 


IN TH€ GARDEN 


THE PERGOLA. 

HE pergola—a way of garden- 
ing borrowed from Italy— 
has given a fresh interest to 
the English garden. When 
strongly built, many vigorous 

climbing plants may be brought into 
service; and during the heat of a sum- 
mer day this cool, comforting, fragrant 
walk, with the sunlight, perhaps, glint- 
ing across the pathway, brings sweet 
memories of idle days spent in sunny 
Italy. A pergola should, as I have 
pointed out, be a solid structure, not 
reminiscent of the wretched rustic 
affairs that suggest a tea garden. These are unworthy of the 
name, and cannot be too strongly condemned. Pergolas well 
placed and well made add mucli to the beauty of a garden, but 
the reverse when used without meaning and constructed without 
any knowledge of the way such structures should be built. Two 
years ago I built a pergola of oak—thick stems and cross stems, 
and though the position of the garden is exposed to every wind 
that blows, the plants, chiefly Roses, trained against the pillars 
have flourished in a way that | did not anticipate. Dorothy Perkins 
Rose has sent its vigorous shoots over the first two pillars —a canopy 
of flowers at the entrance, and then Aimée Vibert, LBennett’s 
Seedling, Leuchstern, Gloire de Dijon, Ard’s Rover, Alice 
Gray, Honeysuckles, Clematis graveolens, C. Jackmanni and 
C. montana, Wistaria and Vitis Thunbergi or the Japanese Vine. 

I was reading recently some notes by Miss Jekyll, contri- 
buted to the Royal Horticultural Society’s Journal, and there 
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it is mentioned that in Italy the pergola is used for the 
support of the Grape vine, and at the same time to give 
shade to paths. It is not required for the former purpose 
in this country, but for the support of many climbers that 
are beautiful either in flower or in leaf. As Miss Jekyll points 
out, for our English gardens we have the choice of various 
materials for the main structure. If the pergola is to be neat 
enough to the house to be in any sort of designed relation to 
it, and especially if the house be of some importance, the piers 
should be of the same material as the house walls—brick or 
stone, as the case may be. Fourteen-inch brick piers laid in 
cement are excellent and easily made. Such piers may be said 
to last for ever, and if it is desirable that they should not be red, 
or whatever may be the normal colour of the brick used, 
it is easy to colour them in lime-wash to suit any building. 
lor association with refined brick buildings, bricks are some- 
times moulded on purpose of thinner shape, either square 
or half- round in plan, the latter being for piers that 
are to show as round columns. For more ordinary work 
the piers may be of Oak trunks of a diameter of 8in. to 
1oin., and it is this form 1 have adopted. ‘The trunks, if tarred 
or charred at the butts high enough up to show a charred space 
of 1ft. above the ground, like gate-posts, will iast from filteen to 
eighteen years, or have about the lifetime of an ordinary field gate- 
post. A better and more enduring way ts to have the posts of Oak 
Sin. square, set on squared stones that stand rift. out of the 
ground, with a stout iron dowel let into the foot of the post and 
the top of the stone. In most places, however, local material 
will be the best guide in choosing what the pergola is to 
be made of. Larch posts are nearly as good as Oak, and 
Larch tops are the best of all materials for the top roofing. 
The illustration does not show a very good type of pergola, as 
the supports are of iron, but when the Roses are in bloom this is 
a fragrant walk, bowered over as it is with the sweetest ol all 
flowers, represented by many old garden sorts which, I am 
happy to say, have captured the heart of the present-day 
rosarian. It is to be hoped these favourites of old will nevet 
lose their popularity—certainly they will never lose their 
sweetness. C 
MALMAISON CARNATIONS, 

OF recent years no indo r flower has gained the affections of those who 
love indoor gardening more than the Malmaison Carnation. It may be 


purchased in great variety, and though the huge blooms are not to everyone’s 
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taste, one must confess that in bold decorations they are unexcelled. 
he original variety, we believe we are correct in stating, was Souvenir de 


la Malmaison, and hence the name of this famous group of Carnations 


a charming blush shade, 


which is reproduced in so many of its progeny, and certainly on the score of 


This beautiful parent of a beautiful family is o 


vigour it is equal to any of the most recent introductions As one who has 
known the Malmaison Carnation for over forty vears writes, after mentioning 
Souvenir de la Malmaison: ‘* Lady Middleton, a striped variety, was one of 
the first I remember, then a little later we had a pink flower, and this was 
followed by a deep rose pink from Mr. Charles Turner, rhe pink variety 
was named Princess of Wales later, and if not the same sport, it has the 
same growth and flower colouring. It is the most popular of all the 
Malmaisons, and the best blooms realise hivher prices than those of any 
cther Carnation in the market.” A good selection would be Nell Gwynne, 
the most beautiful white; Lady Kese, rose pink; Thera, blush colour; 
Albion, salmon red; Astarte, rose, shaded with purple; Mrs. Trelawny, rich 
red, in which there is a distinct suffusion of salmon; Duchess of West- 
minster, pink; Calypso, also pink; H. J. Jones, warm crimson; Yellet 
Gal, yellow; Sault, salmon red; Prime Minister, scarlet; and Maggie 
llodyson, deep crimson These are not all true Malmaison Carnations, but 
sufficiently so for inclusion in this list. 
Pur Way TO GrRoW MALMAISON CARNATIONS, 

Although a few stray flowers may be gathered all the year, the plants 
essentially kelong to the spring or early summer, and no useful purpose would 
be served by attempting to force them into bloom during winter. These notes 
are seasonable for the reason that those who are growing this group for the 
first time must now exercise great care; the pots should rest on a moist, cool 
stage, and plenty of top air should be given to the house, thus avoiding cold 
draughts blowing upon the plants. A temperature of from 4odeg,. to 5odeg. 
is needful, and it may vo higher with sunshine When the weather is dull 
and damp keep the temperature low. A light and airy house is neces- 
sary if success is to be achieved in the cultivation of this richly-scented 
group of Carnations, Too much heat and insuflicient light and air are 
responsible for the majority of failures, Also pot the plants with care, 


using for soil a mixture of fibrous sandy loam, leaf-mould and manure, with 


imple drainage; that is, plenty of crocks in the bottom of the pots. Pot 
firmly, and when the loam is heavy mix some peat with it After the 
flower-stems ippear manure water may be given, but on no account over 
water, as all Carnations are susceptible to a very wet soil On the other 
hand, if the soil is to» dry during the formation of the buds, they will fail to 
develop properly. When watering soak the soil thoroughly, thus avoiding 
driblets, which never reach the roots sufficiently to stimulate the plants to 
vive their flowers abundantly A uselul food, if one may so call it, is 
soot water, which gives a healthy colour to the leaves; and when the 
injurious Carnation fly appears, a syringing with soot water will be found of 
advantage. It is also wise to fumigate with XL All occasionally, and sulphur 


distributed on the walls and pipes will dispel mildew. 





EZ. J. Wailis. 


A PERGOLA COVERED WITH ROSES. Copyright. 
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DURHAM CASTLE, 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM., 





UTLHBERI most famous of Northumbrian saints 
not me y roamed arduously in his life ministry, but 
ilso experienced many a toilsome journey after his 
death, when his “incorruptible body” became the 
most precious possession of the great bishopric and 

i nastic house which eventually ettied itself on the hill of 
Durham. A peasant of Lammermoor, St. Cuthbert, in the latter 
hail of the eventh century, preached Christianity wide ly and 

essfully in Lowland Scotland and Northern England. He 
held sway a eventh bishop at ITlexham or Lindisfarne; and, 
lastly, lived and died a hermit amid sea-birds on one of the rock- 
bound islets of Farne. Brought to Holy Island, his body rested 


Copyright 7HE QUADRANGLE GATES. 
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there for 200 years, till Danish inroads drove the island ecclesi- 
astics to the mainland, where they wandered long and far with 
their charge, and then settled and enshrined the saint at Chester 
le-Street. Another century passed, and when Ethelred sought 
insecure peace ot the Nor semen by purchase, and Chester-le- 
Street proved unsafe for so holy a relic, Bishop Aldhune and 
his following once more lifted it up and went forth to seek a more 
secure haven. When, alter a stay at Ripon, they approached 
the wild, tree-clad heights of the lofty peninsula round whose 
precipitous sides the river sweeps, leaving but a neck of con- 
necting land to the north, the vehicle bearing the body refused to 
move further,and it was revealed that here, at Durham, the saint 
desired to have his final resting-place, 
that here: 

Ile chose his lordly seat at last 

Where his cathedral huge and vast 

Looks down upon the Wear 
In 995 a “‘litthe church of boughs of 
trees was made with all speed.”” Less 
than 200 years later the splendid and 
unrivalled group of buildings, compris 
ing cathedral, monastery and castle, 
which, although much impaired by 
destruction and reconstruction, is still 
one of our first architectural treasures, 
stood proudly forth in the complete 
perfection of its pure Romanesque 
style. Aldhune had replaced his church 
of boughs with one of stone, monastic 
buildings surrounded it, a town sprang 
up beyond, and the neck of land was 
defended by earth and timber bulwarks 
sufficiently strong to repel two Scottish 
attacks in the early part of the eleventh 
century, and, when Senlac gave Southern 
England to William the Norman, to 
mark it out as one of the centres of 
Northern resistance. The Conqueror’s 
first Northumbrian Earl was admitted 
within the defences, but there he and 
his following were slain in 1069 
Vengeance followed; William himself 
came North, burning and harrying as 
he moved ; a castle on the new pattern 
was ordered, a bishop of the new régime 
was appointed, and Durham was started 
on its unique basis of England’s one 
great episcopal principality. “Cuthbert’s 
successors grew into the lords of a 
palatinate, in which it was not the 
peace of the King, but the peace of the 
Bishop, which the wrongdoer was, in 
legal language, held to have broken. 
The outward look of the city at once 
suggests its peculiar character. Durham 
alone among English cities, with its 
highest point crowned, not only by the 
minster, but by the vast castle of the 
Prince-Bishop, recalls to mind those 
cities of the Empire, Lausanne or Chur 
or Sitten, where the priest, who bore 
alike the sword and the pastoral staff, 
looked down from his fortified height 
on the fleck which he had to guard no 
less against worldly than against 
hostly foes.” Mr. Freeman thus 
learly brings before our minds the 
‘picture of the place and the position 
which Bishop Walcher was the first to 
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hold in 1071, and which his successors, with some modifications 
after the Reformation, continued to occupy till 1836. Ever a 
place of strength and wealth, the builder has never rested long, 
so that the great set of Durham edifices are a very epitome of 
english architecture during 800 years, and offer endless examples 
of what ought and ought not to have been done. The cathedral, 
perhaps, presents the most chequered history of noble building, 
wanton destruction and disastrous restoration; but the castle’s 
story is a most varied *“‘romance in stone and lime,” and it is 
with the castle only that this article must deal. 


Copyright COSIN’S DOORCASE AND 


In accord with William's plan of making Durham a chief 
stronghold of the North and setting the bishops to guard it, 
Walcher got to work with such energy that in 1075, when a 
Danish invasion threatened, Durham was considered a safe 
bulwark, and he was bidden from headquarters “ with vigilant 
care to cause his Castle to be furnished with men, arms and 
provisions.” Twelve years later, when Walcher’s successor, 
Carileph, sided with Duke Robert against William Rulus, the 
latter, triumphant in England, never attempted to take Durham 
by force. He gave the bishop a safe conduct to come up to 
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Westminster for trial, but would not let him go until he had 
surrendered a place which was clearly deemed impregnable. 


Yet these first Norman builders were concerned with its comfort a 


\ 


a habitation as much as with its strength as a fortress. \n early 
twelfth century poem tells us not merely of its keep, but also of it 
halls, and its first « hapel still survives, as one of these illustratio 
well shows. It is probably Walcher’s work, as it resembles our 
earliest English and coeva!l Continental examples. It consists of 


a short nave with aisles. Its plain vaulted roof is supported by 
six columns, whose sculptured capitals make up for primitivene 


BUTTRESSES TO BEC'S HALL. COUNTRY LIFE.’ 


of workmanship by variety of subject, from a geometrical stat 
pattern on the foremost in the picture to a sportsman and | 
hounds on that to the left, which, on its other sides, continues it 
subject by a stag at bay showing the object, and a risi 
showing the hour of the hunt. ‘The east end rises up to its altar 


and had three window openings, a feature which has_ bee 
destroyed by making one of them into an entrance to a mode 
staircase, and the early and fortress-like character of the rth 
has also been lost by widening its narrow but deeply uy 
pair of windows. Despite these barbarities of the dar ane 
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with “ Ricardus, ingeniator,” 
envineer perhaps, 
maintain 


indertook building operations 
his right-hand As an 

defective. ( screws 
his 
then found to be 3ft. out of the perpendicular. 
architect the first rank, surviving work 
exhibits the Norman period at its climax, just before the pointed 
arch and the lighter style of the Early English school super- 
seded it. \t orham and at Darlington for his 
prince-biskop, and at Durham _ itself Galilee and the 
Klvet Bridge are of his day, as well as * Pudsey’s Halls” in the 
These a building set on existing 
foundations running east and west on the north side of the great 
courtyard of the castle. Ofthe lower one nothing remains visible 
except the great doorway, which is here illustrated. It now stands 


as 


man. Richard wa 


hains and had to and 


Durham Castle walls in the eighteenth century, as 


Straighten 
they were 
But as a tasteful 


he was In and his 


he worked 


the 
were on two floors of 


castie,. 
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Copyright ANTHONY 


in a gallery added in the sixteenth century, but originally was, no 
doubt, reached by a roofed stairway suchas survives at Canterbury. 
This roof was probably placed over it by Bishop Neile, in the 
seventh century. In proportion and ornament it is the acme of 
its type, and as regards preservation it is in excellent condition, 
because the classic age covered it over with lath and plaster. Of 
the upper hall more evidences remain, for, though the greater part 
of it has been partitioned off into students’ rooms and retains no 
original feature, a wide corridor still runs the whole length and 
exhibits the window arcading which occupied the south and west 
sides of the hail, closely resembling the arching in the Galilee of 
the cathedral. No finer bit of domestic Norman remains to us. 
Within, it consists of a series of greater arches supported on columns 
and framing the windows, while lesser arches fill the intervening 
spaces and form seats on each side of the windows. Of the 
window apertures themselves, one only retains its original construc- 
tion of a double arcade supported on columns. When the 
Charles I]. staircase was built, this window ceased to be on an outer 
wall, and was filled up. It has thus lived through to be opened up 
again in days when its historic and architectural value isappreciated, 
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and may be seen on the right of our picture of the top of the 
staircase. All its fellows were masked afterwards, and ogival 
sashes of the best Strawberry Hill pattern set in their se 
their present outside effect may be seen above lunstall’ 
gallery in the illustration. It will be noticed that the arcading 
of the upper hall is broken by the projecting porch and door) 

of one of those original newel stairways, three sets of w u 
access to Pudsey’s halls, before Tunstall and Cosin, each in turn, 
added staircases of the size and character which were thought best 
in their days. Although Pudsey did some building o 
western side of the court also, his work is practically oblite 

the chief structure there being the great hall originaliy built 
Ikdward I.’s warrior diplomatist, Bishop Anthony be 

1ooft. long, and of proportionate width and great 

manifold additions and subtractions, alterations 

have not destroyed its excellence and dignity, and 

pride of the University. Fifty years after Bec, Bi 

enlarged it, and at the end ot the fifteenth century 

curtailed it in order to gain extra room tor dome 

larger kitchens, increased butteries and pantrie 
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kitchen clerks and ccountants-—rendered necessary by the 

imptluousne ind elaboration which characterised the feasts 
of vreat men in the Tudor age. Fox's time at Durham was 

ort | an active Minister of State Winchester offered 
reater convenience with equal revenues, and to this See he 
was translated. But the moment of his rule at Durham was 
the climax of its episcopal history. At no time were its bishops 
more powerful, its buildings more complete, its furnishings more 
vorgeous. All this was dimmed by the Reformation, although 
ruin did not then fall upon Durham as upon some of het 
compeers. Bishop Tunstall steered her bark through the 
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rapids of dissolution and over the shoals of church plundering 
with judgment and skiil. The prior and other monastic officials 
accepted the Royal decree, reappeared as dean and chapter, and 
adapted the monastic buildings to their new requirements. 
Such “ papish trashe” as St. Cuthbert’s shrine was, of course, 
destroyed, but the main fittings of the cathedral, as well as its 
fabric, were left uninjured. Though the sovereign rights of the 
bishop were largely modified, his dignity and purse suffered little, 
and the castle remained the home of a great lord needing some 
remodelling to fit it for more peaceful and comfort-loving days. 
Pudsey’s lower hall was cut up into a suite of rooms. A gallery 
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was built up against its south side, connecting Bec’s hall at one 
end with an easier staircase at the other, and beyond that with 
1 new chapel of ampler size and more ornamental aspect than 
the dark and primitive one below. To this new chapel Tunstall 
transferred from Bishop Auckland Castle the carved oak stall 
work which his predecessor, Bishop Ruthall, had placed in the 
upper chapel there. Some of these stalls survive, as on each 
side of the doorway, and show admirable work of the latest 
Gothic period, and their present coiour and condition are 
beyond criticism. Despite his caution and his fairly flexible 
conscience, Tunstall’s long navigation between Scylla and 
Charyvbdis was not’ without 
occasional shipwreck. Though 
he accepted, with a_ private 
reservation, Ilenry’s Oath of 
Supremacy, he was not a Pro 
testant, and had not Thomas 
Cromwell, the Hammer of 
the Monks, fallen in 1540, 
the Bishop of Durham was 
like to have found himself in 
evil case, 
executor by Henry’s will, his 
religious views proved 


Included as an 


obnoxious to Cranmer, while 
His vreat possessions were 
Dudley, who, 
when he vot himself the 
Dukedom of Northumberland, 
threw the bishop into the 


desired by 


‘Tower and obtained posses- 
sion of the county palatine. 
kdward’s death and Mary’s 
advent turned Tunstall into 
the favoured but mild judge 
of his late clerical ovponents 
and saw the temporalities of 
his See restored to him, but 
lizabeth’s accession brought 
about his final downfall. 
With every cther respectable 
member of his bench, he 
refused her Oath of 
Supremacy, which implied not 
merely her headship of the 
Church, but the introduction 
of Protestant doctr ine, and 
he ended a long life’ in 
reurrement. For a century 
alter his deprivation there 
was little change in his 
castle. While Protestant 
deans were pillaging and 
wrecking in the cathedral, 
bishops were improving theit 
habitation, and a_ very fine 
mantel-piece tells by its style 
as well as by its heraldry 
that we owe it to Bishop 
James, who ruled the county 
while his namesake ruled the 
kingdom. 

During the Common 
wealth, however, destruction 
did not stop at the church; 
it invaded the castle also, 
and in both cases the capable 
and conservative Restoration 
bishop found abundant ou:- 
let for his energy. John 
Cosin, son of a wealthy 
citizen of Norwich, obtained 
a  prebendal stall at Dur- 
ham in 1624. He was a 
personal friend of Laud, 
and, with Richard Hunt 
his dean, was eager to re- 
HALL “COUNTRY LIFE." store the ancient fittings, 

ancient customs and ancient 
ritual in the cathedral. Their action terribly incensed the 
Puritan section of the capitular body headed by Peter 
Smart, who preached violently against “our young Apollo 
who repaireth the Quire and sets it out gayly with strange 
Babylonish ornaments.” But Laud was then in power 
and Smart was suspended, while Cosin became Master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Dean of Peterborough, where 
altars and candlesticks at once appeared. They did not long 
remain, however, any more than the new dean who had 
introduced them, for in 1640 the turn of Peter Smart came, 
who petitioned the House ot Commons against Cosin’s popish 
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nothing. Long after he was 


too ill to travel back from London to his diocese, and at a long-suffering secretary was still getting by every post sheets of 


time when his approaching demise was freely canvassed, his detailed instructions and comprehensive complaints. But if he 
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in the « é ol the uttern t shilling, he was 

il and pul pirited in the spending of it. In 1668 he 

ite nat é ep } msho he has, be 1des h eeneral 

ind private nnual expenditure, disbursed or remitted over 
f4 ‘ ! I half had gone to the renovation of his official 
re ence r the minding of his public library. \lthough 
Bishop Auckland, where he built the chapel de nove, accounted 
for the larger part of this, much expenditure was necessary to 
ke Durham Castle again habitable. Not only had Thomas 
\ndrews, a Lor Lord Mavor who had _ bought it ol 
the Commonwealth tor / 1,207 O rod., ‘‘miserably defaced ”’ 
it, but Cosin declare that tive Scots had *« spoyl’d and 
ined it witl ny der.’ Hle could not inhabit it on the 
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TUNSTALL'’S GALLERY AND COSIN’S 


occasions of his first visits to his diocese, and writes from 
London at the beginning of 1662 to enquire “ what roomes 
are there finished fitt to lodge me and 3 or 4 servants 


5 
in when | come to Durham, for out of the Castle I would 
not willingly bee quartered any more.” But besides the 
necessary repairs he instituted various new works, of which 
larger, easier and more sumptuous stairs than Tunstall’s were to 
be the chief. He is very particular about them, and wishes the 


matter to be deferred till he is on the spot * to order them to my 
mind; tor if the outward stone case be not made to answere the 
lowre at the other end of the gallery leading up to the ¢ happell 
| shall not like the cost of a new stavre which the carpenter 
etts at so high a rate.” Wedo not know what that higti rate 


— 
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was, but we have the agreement with the masons relative to the 
‘stone casing.” This building is interesting as giving a good 
example of the strong conservative feeling displayed in the 
architectural work dore at Durham at this time. Our picture of 
it ows that it was **made to answere” Tunstall’s work, and 
retains a full Gothic character, just as the new choir stalls and 
font cover, which were at this time being placed in the cathedral, 
are almost mistakable, at a distance, for fifteenth century work, 
although a nearer inspection reveals a Wren-like acanthus 
pattern in the mouldings and amorini as finials. Inside the 
castle, Cosin saw no reason for archaic treatment, and the 
woodwork of the stair is fully of his own period, except that, 
curiously enough, the handrail, instead of being flat-topped, 
retains a Gothic moulding. 
[he carpenter should not 
have set a very high ate 
on it, as, though like all 
Cosin’s work it is_ tastelul 
and effective, it 1s decidedly 
coarse. On the side next 
to the treads, the pierced 
panelling is scarcely modelled 
at all, and on the outer side, 
though racy and _ well 
designed, there is a lack of 
that refinement which 
English woodwork began to 
show undet Inigo Jones and 
Webb, and exceiled in under 
Wren and Grinling Gibbons. 
Various screens, such as that 
which appears at the end of 
the gallery, have the same 
fault, which must have been 
still more obvious when the 
mitre and eagles were gilt, 
as they were in_ january, 
1665, when the whole of the 
gallery was painted by John 
Baptist Van Eersell. This 
‘“‘limner”’ with a foreign name 
was largely employed’ by 
Cosin both at Auckland and 
Durham, just as was Hendrick 
de Keyser, sculptor. After 
the set back of Commonwealth 
times, England had to depend 
even more largely than usual 
upon foreigners tor the finer 
decorative work. 
masons, however, were to be 
had locally, and it is James 
Oliphant, John Ric hardson 
and Christopher Wilkinson 
who “sufficiently and artifici- 
ally, according to the best of 
their respective arts and 
judgements, build, make and 
compleatly finish a_certaine 
doore case,” together’ with 
the buttresses which flank 
it, such as they still appear, 
added to the elevation of 
Bec’s hall. If Cosin did not, 
as at Auckland, rebuild the 
chapel, it was lengthened by 
him, and received much 
reparation and refitting, and 
it is his arms that appear 
as an openwork device on 
the end crestings of the 
screen, although the inscrip 


Good 


tion over the doorway tells 
you that the screen or gallery 
was placed by his immediate 
successor, Nathaniel Crewe, 
who ruled the palatinate for 
nearly half a century. “ Many men have been canonised for 
works of benevolence mucl inferior to those of this prelate,” 
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and the castle bears evidence of his care in details only, such 
as the remarkably fine rain-water heads which we illustrate, 
of which the simpler one, dated 1661, belongs to Cosin’s 
time; the more elaborate pair bear Crewe’s episcopal initials, 
mitre and arms, as well as his coronet as a peer and his 
own arms. Photographed while they were taken down for 
repair, the detail of the excellent leadwork is admirably rendered. 
tle built the house now occupied by the master; an unsightly 
addition to the castle fabric. 
1722, and until Bishop Barrington a century later gave the 
true Hanoverian Gothic tone litthe was done at the castle. 


Crewe’s long episcopate ended in 


hee ee 
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With Barrington’s successor, Van Mildert, the days of 
the prince-bishops closed, and the castle became the 
home of the University which that prelate founded. Taste, 
knowledge and affection are now lavished upon the 
preservation and repairing of this most interesting and 
historic pile of buildings. Te 


T & be Y ( C 4 y 
IGER-S HOOTI NG. 
is more than forty years since I encountered my first 
tiger, and the incidents of it—with the aid of my journal 
are fresh in my memory still. I was stationed at 
Secunderabad, and Hamond, a brother officer of my 
regiment, and I at Christmas obtained ten days’ leave 
and rode out to Doopran, a village some thirty miles 
distant. The village shikaris, Balia and Pochelloo, both good 
men, were well known to Hamond and told us on our arrival 
there were a good many tigers about, but the jungle was 
exceedingly thick and very extensive. We had muzzle-loading 
rifles—my own prized weapon was a ten-bore, one barrel of 
which, when two days later a kill by a tiger was reported to us, 
| loaded with a Forsyth swedged shell; it was the nearest 
thing then known to the expanding bullet. Having collected 
ixty beaters, we started for the kill—a young buffalo that we 
had tied up as bait—and as it lay between two hills, in either 
of which the tiger might be, we went forward to reconnoitre. 
Balia led the way, and, just as we saw the dead buffalo, Balia 
pointed, and we saw the tiger scuttling off in the bushes ; just 





a glimpse, and we fortunately refrained from firing, though | ONE OF BISHOP COSIN’S RAIN-WATER HEADS. 
remember now how great was the temptation. We felt some lu which his leaning towards Go:h c survival appears in the crencllated cresting cnd Tudor Roses, 


what sorry we had not fired when Balia told us there was little 
chance of seeing him again, the jungle was so green and thick. 
However, he took us round to what he considered -the best 
posts-—-Hamond on a rock in dense cover, and I up a tree a 
little more in the open. 

Almost immediately after the beat commenced, I heard 
Hamond fire four shots in quick succession, and the native with 
me, holding my second gun, said he heard the tiger half moan ; 
and then Hamond shouted to the beaters to stop beating, as 
the tiger was wounded. So | got down and joimed him. 
Hamond said when he fired the tiger did not fall, but went 
on very lame; and getting on his tracks we found marks of 
blood. I had recently been reading a book, “ Tiger Shooting in 
India,” by Rice, published in 1857, in which there is a vivid 
description of how to “follow up.” Your beaters are formed 
up ina sort of wedge procession, which you lead ; the whole 
party keep close together, move at a snail’s pace, yell with 
their utmost power and create what really is a most infernal 
din. This we resolved to try; but the din, whatever it might 
be for the tiger, was too much for us. So we stopped the tom- 
toms and other musical instruments and sent men up every 
tree to look out ahead. Pochelloo tracking very slowly, we 
advanced, and having so covered about a quarter of a mile we 
reached an open glade fringed with bushes, on the other side 
of which was a small hill, rocks and even thicker jungle than 
we had been through ; so we came toa halt. There is a stage 
when mere recklessness ceases to be sport. Pochelloo suggested 
our being posted and the beaters driving in a body ; but this 
we negatived, as the danger to the beaters was considerable 
and the tiger might not come the right way. Foolhardy as it 
seemed, we decided on going on, tracking him across the ONE OF BISHOP CREWE’S RAIN-WATER HEADS. 
ylade, into the thickest part of the opposite cover he had gone. 
Pochelloo pointed the tracks. Hamond and I moved a little to 
one side to look for a more open place, when, with terrific 
roars, out burst the tiger. The coolies, shikaris and gun 
bearers all bolted to a man. Fortunately, instead of charging 
straight at Hamond and myself he turned a little to one side at 
the flying beaters, and, very lame—a_ fore leg broken, as we 
saw at a glance—he was not 5yds. from me when I| gave him 
the shell in the neck, and as he fell back the bullet from the 
second barrel entered his head, passed down his neck and 
lodged in his lungs. I recovered it on dissection. And so died 
the tiger, a worthy death. Hamond and I shot other tigers 
subsequently, but the excitement of that one was never 
surpassed. 

It was in the year 1891 that I encountered my last tiger. 
I was visiting India on an all-round trip, and it had been 
arranged that my companions and | should be the guests in 
Central India of a very old friend and good sportsman, 
Colonel M. M. Bowie (who has now, alas, joined the majority), 
for a sporting trip in the Raepore district, of which he was the 
Commissioner. It was on April 11th, All day long on the 
1oth I had been down with jungle fever; my companion, 
suffering from the same cause, could hardly crawl, and, getting 
up at 4.30 a.m., we were transported, he in a native litter and | 
in a bullock-cart, lent me by the Rajah of Kanker, some ten 
miles on our homeward journey. We reached our camp at 
8 am. I felt rather a wreck, but, hearing of a kill by a tiger 
the night before, | revived considerably, and ordered beaters 
to be got ready. We had said good-bye to our host, Colonel 
Bowie, and were travelling with the Political Agent, a Mr. 
Goodrich. and his friend, a Mr. Mitchell, both of whom, though 
the best of companions, were only moderately keen on shikar ; 
for instance, they had been on tour in camp nearly six months 
and had only got one tiger. However, they both said they 
would ace ompany me, and at twelve we started in the Rajah’s 
bullock-cart, taking with us the one elephant that we had, and 
for it, unfortunately, there was no houdah, only the pad. It 


was intensely hot ; the hills, lately fired, were all burning. We ONE OF BISHOP CREWE AY RAIN- WA TER HEAD = 
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arrived at about 1.30, finding, as usual, the place to be about 
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five miles off, though the shikaris had called it two. Charpoys (small 
native bedsteads) had been tied up in the trees for us to sit on. We 
drew lots for posts ; mine was on the right. We had about 100 beaters, 
who began to beat about three o'clock. After a little time I heard 
the “stops” on my right clapping their hands“ stops” are natives 
posted in trees for this purpose, to turn any animal towards the 


yuns. I directed my attention that side, and almost immediately saw 
the tiger towards me. ‘The native who was up with me got 
madly excited and kept on touching my shoulder. The tiger saw the 
movement, stopped, and the smile that stole over its face was a beautiful 
However, it lost little time in smiling, but galloped off. I 
missed first barrel, but second went right through it, at about 6oyds. I 
had with mea 500 Expressand a twelve-bore breech-loading rifle. Goodrich 
caught sight of the tiger some 25o0yds. off and, as it stopped, fired two shots, 
which made it move on out of sight. Getting up on the pad clephant, | 
asked Goodrich if he would come, but he “thought one was quite enough. 
tracked by its where he had fired at it. The 
country was very open, and | moved on, trying all the likely spots until | 
heard It appeared that Goodrich and 
Mitchell had strolled along, thinking the tiger was far, far away, when 
suddenly Goodrich saw it facing him, and some 2oyds. from him! He beat a 
slow and cautious retreat and shouted for me, putting the men, who had 
crowded after him, up in trees. [| soon found where it was, and got a 

Roaring, it got up, but only went a short distance and 
lay down again. Three times more did I rouse it up; but the clephant, 
though not afraid, would not stand quite still, and | was so shaky from 
yesterday’s fever that there was no result. The tifth time the tiger lay up 
ina little cave in a small nullah near the foot of the rocky hill 
out of which it had first been beaten. [| summoned the beaters, who 
required a deal of coaxing, and posted them in trees all round to mark, 
This time | roused the tiger with a bullet at about t5yds. Roaring, 
it retreated, as usyal, and teok up a position on a rock about 8ft. high. 


commy 


sight to see 


It was easily blood to 


houts some distance behind me. 


shot at jzoyds 


sort of 


There were seven natives on low trees close round it. ‘Their faces were 
a sight. If I had only had my Kodak te photograph the group! It 


could have sprung on them with ease, but its attention was concentrated 
on the elephant, never taking its eyes off. Again | got up to about 2oyds, 
and fired, and got another shot as it moved slowly into the hill. There 
could have cried with vexation ; sixteen 
bullets had I fired at this tiger. Sitting on the pad was like being ina 
boat at sea— never still a second. I got off; the elephant could not climb 
up the rocks. I sent for Goodrich and Mitchell, but they had gone off to 
the bullock-cart and the drink. The sun was setting, so taking Konda, the 
Rajah’s shikari, and four natives, who were not very willing, being doubtless 
somewhat dubious as to the straightness of my aim, | took a circuit up the 


the elephant was useless. | 
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profit and loss point of view, week by 
week. Illustratin: life by this method 
of charts seems to me to be of the 
greatest importance; it is applicable not 
only to chickens, but to many other birds 
and animals, such as pigs, ducks, etc. 
It ismuch the same method as is adopted 
by engineers when they take a diagram 
from an engine in order to ascertain 
whether it is working properly; without 
adopting this method they would be 
hopelessly groping in the dark; and so, 
[ think, in agriculture. Agricultural 
scientists will, without the help of these 
or similar charts, keep on groping with- 
out making much real headway or pro- 
gress. This method of taking charts 
direct from life enabies one at a glance to 
see exactly what is going on in the 
bird’s or animal’s system, and enables 
one to compare economic and un- 
economic methods of feeding from both 
a physical and commercial point of 
view at one time. Should new methods 
of feeding or varieties of food com- 
mend themselves, then by 
showing their results on 
charts taken directly from 
the lives of the animals 
under experiment, the 
advantages or disadvantages 
will clearly be shown. For 
instance, should the growth 
line, Fig. 1., rise, but the 
protit and loss curve, 
Fig. II1., fall, then it is not 
as good; or, on the other 
hand, should the growth line 
fall, but the profit and loss 
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hill to get above where the tiger would be. Konda, getting on a pile of ge egg A. ag ee ; } ji 
rocks, suddenly saw the tiger lying, the top of its head and back only curve tas, en 5 better. . 8 @ - 
exposed. | reconnoitred the position. ‘There was no way of getting at fhe fluctuations will be P 5 Ut fa ad 
it, for it lay in a sort of natural cleft, with a thick bush overhanging. brought about by the : ; i, 4 | 
Feeling sure it would die, and utterly exhausted myself, I left. We prices of the foods used : ' Hi : 
reached tents at 7.30 that night, and I went to bed. It was many a and their value as_ flesh H vt i ly 
long day before | was on my legs again. Konda found the tigress next producers. The ' 1’ - ; 
morning, lying dead ; length, 8ft. 3in. My companion had had a bad line C D in Fig. I. 1 A | 
day, with a fresh attack of fever. Had he only been able to come with ‘ or : 14 4 ' ' 
me, a second tiger, which we knew to be tn the hill, might have been 1s divided into y ; j ; 13 
bagged also. twenty divisions, y 4 -. 
“For who'll withstand dread fever’s might, each division ; : r 
Whole days of burning pain being one week. ! ma 
From joyless morn ull sleepless night, The distance i i : ‘2 
And hope to hunt again?” yan from A to B : ; : 
W. S. HEBBERT. represents the 
3 <D ; average number  ; “7 
THE J RODUCTIO A OF of ounces of food 2) to 
eaten per chicken; on ie oe } 
. TABI EK POU] TRY. each ounce is se. Sa by 
eae 2 shown by one . 4 / : 
N order to confirm some results obtained in 1906, and to see thirty-second part ad 
whether the production of poultry flesh could not be still of an inch. As : ra e § | 
further cheapened or simplified, and in order to have the the birds grow so ae ¥ 
results of two consecutive years’ work on the Farne 4 4 } 
islands to compare with two consecutive years at Reading, ae eo 
I, in May of this year (1907), set out on a fresh series of experi- DIAGRAM II. . 4 a 78 
ments, The year 1906 was an unusually fine, warm spring and ; * 2 Gy 
summer; I was, therefore, fortunate in obtaining this year an Showing total . i. a 
unusually wet and cold season, and as the results for both years : ; 8 7 
are practically the same, it proves that their favourable nature average growth a ae 
is not so much due to climatic influence as to the foods used of chickens. See i 
and to the general system of feeding and management. My 1907 ' te Ve é 
work consisted of three separate experiments. The first was ; ' _ 2. Jolande" 
made in order to confirm my results of 1906, and for this purpose : / — | gh: PY a - 
I used a brood of nine chickens; and in order to make it of ' . +o 5 
additional interest and of still greater value than that of 1906, I 1 / . to 4 - s 
took this brood to twenty weeks. Their progress from the end if ae 
of the sixteenth to the end of the twentieth week is very + 4 
instructive and interesting. 1 have expressed the results . 8 ¥ 
by three diagrams. The first is a life-chart, or a diagram / of 
of the life of the average of the nine chickens, showing - S 
their growth and progress week by week; the economic - 4 
and uneconomic periods of their lives in relation to food [os { 
eaten to flesh produced are clearly shown. The second . 4 
diagram shows the growth of the birds up to the end of each wey!) > | L 
week, and on this chart are shown, for the sake of com- : . = . | 
parison, the growth of the birds during the es eee FG YG 
Farne Islands experiment of 1906, and that 4 . | ' » % — 
of the Reading experiments in 1905 and ge .- 4 . 4 g 
1906. The third diagram gives the state of ; ; a ; ' - » 
affairs at Reading in 1904 and 1go05, and at ai : 1 4 raw ae a 

: ‘ P -~ ¢ a ' ' ' 
the Farne Islands in 1g06 and 1907, from a A ; ; = Ea ar iz a" lo by, 
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older naturaliy they eat more, and the weekly spaces representing 
a greater number of ounces of food eaten become larger. A C 
represents 1oz. divided into sixteen parts, each part being 1dr. 
Every week the number of drams of flesh left in the bird's 
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lines. It will be seen that the growth of the chickens at the Farne 
Islands during the first twelve weeks was greater in 1907 than 
in 1906. At the thirteenth week the growth was equal; after 
the thirteenth week, 1906 was just slightly better than 1907. 
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DIAGRAM 1., SHOWING THE AVERAGE GROWTH OF CHICKENS. 


system from each pound of food eaten is worked out and the result 
denoted by a point on the line showing the age. These points 
are now joined up and this line or curve shows the growth. 
Every ounce of food eaten must necessarily produce a certain 
weight of flesh to pay for this food, and any margin there 
may be over will have to go to pay off the standing charges 
before leaving the farmer’s profit. In my book the average 
market value of chicken flesh has been shown to be 8d. per 
pound, live weight, therefore the line E F cuts off the weight of 
flesh which must be produced at 8d. per pound, I.w., to pay ‘or 
the food eaten, which cost on an average 3d. per pound, and 
therefore, when the growth line falls below E F the flesh is 
being produced unprofitably, and when above profitably. The 
line G H represents the food during the first four weeks, the 
average price of which is td. per 
pound. 

Diagram No.1 illustrates the average 
growth of the chickens week by week ; 
diagram No. 2 the total average growth 
up to the end of each week. The long top 
line A B gives us-the food eaten, and the 


















At Reading the growth was not nearly as good during the second 
year as during the first, showing that they had not profited by 
their experience. 

Diagram No. 3 is to show the position of affairs week by 
week from a profit and loss point of view. First sufficient 
flesh has to be produced from the food eaten to pay for this 
food, and then the value of the balance of the flesh left will 
have to go, first, to pay off the necessary charges, namely, 
eggs and oil, carriage and salesman’s charges, labour, rent, 
depreciation and interest on plant, before a clear profit can 
be declared. Week by week this balance has been worked 
out and the results added together and shown by a gradually- 


increasing curve. By referring to this diagram it will be 
seen that at the end of the twelfth week at Reading, in 
1904, after the food and 

all charges had been paid 

ul vase for, there remained a_ profit 

got of 3d. per bird, and in 

ba» 1905 a loss of 1 5-16d.; at the 


L Farne Islands in 1905 there 
was a profit of 64d. and in 


top line of the lower portion the average ; : b 1907 of 74d. per bird. Reading 
growth of the chickens during the 1997 : ' +20 only carried their 1905 
Farne Islands experiment; the dotted line \ ; . experiment up to the end 
gives the growth in 1906, and the two ' : b/g of the twelfth week, and, 
lower lines the growth at Reading in 1904 : r therefore, | have only been 
and 1905. The figures where the lines ' ! ; 1” able to make a_ complete 
denoting weeks cut the growth line give us : ; ' comparison up to the end 
the cost of flesh per pound; this will be _ 17 of this period. | may add 
week by week in ; ' ; “ that when I set out on my 
diagram No. 1, and ’ ' : \ ' L experiments in March, 1906, | 
the total up to the ; ; . ¢ a had no direct evidence as to 
end of each week ! ; 1 ; where the faults of poultry- 
in diagram No. 2. : . ; wR breeding lay; but I deter 
By dividing the ' : : | ' mined to find out, and | 
flesh portion of the ; . ' ‘ +/3 took Reading for a_ stan 
week line into its ' ' ; . ' ! : dard of comparison. It ts 
total height, one 1. 90H ; ; | r/2 instructive to know which 
can ascertain. in aul - , j : 1S the most profitable age 
diagram No. 1 ‘ : ' ' 77 at which to sell, whether 






how many pounds 


twelfth, 





of food were 
required to make 
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= Dep wivatiase ane sovlahent é at the end of the 
— at 4X “e4 = sixteenth, or twentieth week. 


In the foliowing calculation 































tlb. of flesh week ; ; | H I for the sake of comparison, | 
by week, and by , : | ; 1g have taken it that the birds 
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foods cost in 1907 about 8 per cent. more than in 1906. Average 
weight of birds when twe!ve weeks old, 520z. 


Dear. 
d d, 
Cost of food to produce S2oz 7 11-16 of 2 6-16 per Ib. L.W. 
Cost of charges to produce S2o0z 8 5-16 ,,2 9-16 oe L.W. 
16 4 15-16 
CRrepir. 
d, s. a. 
S2oz. will realise at 8 per Ib 33 
Less food and charges at 4 15-16 <= 
$ 1-16 10 Balance of prolit. 
\verage weight of birds when sixteen weeks old, 69 4-160z. 
Deut 
d, d 
Cost of food to produce 69 4.1607 13 1-16 of 3 per Ib. L.W, 
Cost of charges to produce 69 4-I60z 9 5-16, 2 2-16 oe L.W. 
22 6-16 ., 5 2-16 
Creovrr. 
d. sd 
69 4-IGo7. will realiseat 8 per Ib 2 10 10-16 
Less tood and ch argesat5 2-16 es 110 5-16 
2 14-16 1 0 5-16 Balance of profit. 
\verage weight of birds when twenty weeks old, 85 1-160z. 
Deut 
d d. 
Cost of food to produce 85 |-16oz 19 5-16 or 3 8-16 per Ib. L.W. 
Cost of charges to produce 85 1-l6oz w 5-16 ,., 1 15-16 a L.W. 
29 10-16 ., 5 7-16 
Crepit 
i d, 
85 I-I6o7. will realise at 8 per Ib $ 6 816 
Less food and charges at 5 7-16 - 2 610-16 
2 9-16 11 14-16 Balance of profit 


Cherefore, had the birds been sold when twelve weeks old there 
would have been a profit of 3 1-16d. per pound, l.w., or 
tod. per bird. [lad the birds been sold when sixteen weeks old 
there would have been a profit of 2 14-16d. per pound, I.w., or 
is. O 5-16d. per bird. Had the birds been sold when twenty 
weeks old there would have been a profit of 2 g-16d. per pound, |.w., 
or 11 14-16d. per bird. At the end of the twentieth week, in 
order to cover the extra labour, carriage and commission charges, 
1d. extra has been added, and in the case of the twelve week old 
chicken, to compensate for the smaller charges, 1d. has been 
de-lucted. In these calculations the value of the flesh of the chicks 
when hatched is, of course, included. The following tables give 
the figures referring to the Reading experiment in 1904, and that 
at the Farne Islands in 1907. By reference to them the three 
liagrams can be readily followed and understood. The table 
referring to the Reading experiment of 1905, which contained 
thirty chickens, and the experiment at the larne Islands in 1906, 
which contained forty-one chickens, will be found in my book, 
‘* How to Make Poultry Pay.” 


FIGURES RELATING TO THE READING EXPERIMENT IN 1904, WHICII 
CONTAINED THIRTY BIRDS 
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E % ac 3 -ss Js = = te = wie 
" ~ = & _= > ) 
= i ~ ~ 
i dt 4,116 dd, 1-16 1-16 dd. 1-16 ‘ b lb, lb. ox, 
0 1 6 1 6 me a 
1 1” 03 02 0 1 0! 0 1 2 0 
2 6 om 0 7 02 0 5 0 6 47 
: 40 19 018 0 5 08 0M & 7 
i 5 Ww 11 os 0 6 07 wo 913 
. 7 9 115 015 06 09 14 8 12 2 0 
“ Wz ; 9 1 0 8 14 » 2 5 WZ 29 
7 50 31M 115 0 10 1s 47 — 18 10 - 310 
8 wo § ¥ 212 ol z 0 6 7 16 5 6 0 
4 23 § 212 1 6 on 09 7 0 23 0 9 8 
Th) 28 0 4ii 2 6 015 ok 8 7 21 0 912 - 
1 3 6 3 20 i 3 BB. 914 - 3% 9 1 60 - 
2 37 6 43 2 1 i 2 015 10 13 28 10 17 9 
37 6 Will 7 3 wis wis 211 16910 #4713 M$ 
Margin left for profit 10 13-16d 
Value of food used 73 Total weight oi 256 15-16Ib. 
Value of chicks when hatched on oll 


18 TT 16d 
rhe following quantity of food was eaten by the whole brood. 
All the above chickens were reared. This experiment started on 
March 15th and ended on May 31st. 


ib. s. a. 
24 11-16 chicken feed atid. perlb. .. « vil-16 
169 10-16 chicken corn at 3d. ° ‘ 10 7 2-16 
47 13-16 soft food at jd. ee . ° 2 11 11-16 
14 13-16 Spratt's biscuit meal atid. ,, ee - 2 5 8-16 
256 15-16 is 1 
FIGURES RELATING TO THE PARNE ISLANDS EXPERIMENT IN 1907, 
WHICH CONTAINED NINE CHICKENS. 
= - ~ 38 : 2¢. 3 Total weights of the food 
2 = ‘\e $x g< ess “ eaten by the whole brood. 
. = Ss Sis 32 SS 8S 
3 ~~ : > _ °8 i a | . ° ~~ 
. a, sy ts 28s £8 eS 3~ . 
#2 Te babel s& SS dons = es s= 
s° S32 he 33 —t 38 33 32 = * = 
75 Se a ss s=s 4 S* ss 2a 
= eo 2 ~~ . ~ & ES rt Sa 
= - 3 32 8 $ 5 $8 $2 8 =o =e 
£83 si* i § ss % 
oz.dr. oz.dr, (1-16 ad t-16 di. 1-16) 4.1616 lb, oz. Ibrox. lb.ox 
" 1 17 011 ~ 
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% 3 82 41 015 +3 2 11 15 -- 5 13 6 3 
10 415 7 2 369 10 +29 468 _— 5 12 7 2 
1 47 4 § 15 215 1 0 +115 16 7 - § 7 611 
12 52 0 4 2? 6 1 4 12 17 9 5 il 611 
1s 55 11 311 14 1 3 O11 1s 4 5 6 8 8 
4 57 0 15 Olt 15 010 17 0 8 8 614 
5 “3 9 69 $ 5 1 6 115 9 9 0 8 7 3 
«6 @ 4 511 214 1 8 16 215 12 8 7 0 
17 72 0 212 1 6 1 8 01 20 13 1 0 8s 0 
Is 75 5 $+ 5 1 0 19 01 20 14 2 0 s 0 
"9 82 4 615 3% 7 19 1M 22 12 1z 0 8 5 
20 8 1 213 1 6 1” 04 22 8 3s (0 8 8 
8 1 12 8 9 5 22 8 22 8 218 127 (0 109 13 
Margin lect for profit 22 = 8-16d. 
Food 9 «5 
Chickens when hatched i 
42 8-16d. 


All the above chickens were reared. The following quantity of 
food waseaten. The above experiment started on May 15th and 
ended on October 2nd. 


2 13-16Ib. oatmeal os Ost. 2 13-16lb. at Is, Sd Os. 4d 

127ib. plain meal . Yst. lib. “s Wd Js. 2hd. 

109 13-16Ib. chicken corn 7st. 11 13-16Ib. ,, WAd. Gs. 104d. 

239 10-16 l4s. 5d. 

Some Facts Rererrine to THE FaRNe IsLaANvs Experiment. 

Average weight of food eaten per bird 261b. Sox. 
Average weight of birds at end of experiment 5ib. 5oz. 
Average cost of food eaten per bird ‘ ‘ Is. 7 5-16d 
Average cost of flesh per pound for food : Sad. 
Average cost of food eaten during the first four weeks, per pound Id. 
Average cost of food eaten during the last sixteen weeks 11-16d. 


544 per cent. of the food eaten was soft and 45} per cent hard. 
Reading state in their reports that their chickens were reared on 
the most advanced principles and fed in the best manner known 
to them; also that, had their experiments been conducted later 
in the year, probably they would have cost more. 


A PaGe rRoM THE JOURNAL, 

If readers of this article will take the trouble to examine 
carelully the following extract from the weekly record kept of 
the feeding of poultry and their increase in weight, they will find 
it Most instructive. One secret of success lies in recording the 
progress made by the fowls point by point with a week-book 
kept like this and the diagrams placed on the wall and kept 
up-to-date. It is possible at any moment to see either what 
progress has been made, or whether the experiment be profitable 


or unprofitable. 
19097 EXPERIMENT. 
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65 7 1518 415 07 +4 010 OF 18 69 211 
014 6 _ 212 OW 2 23 70 214 
7-13 5 70 6 0 - 
19 
294 1 12615 6 O 3.64 0.10 OF 1 8 198 1 47 
43 («1 87 8 49 1 212 015 O08 23 437 34 


All fractions are represented by the nearest 1-16. 


F. G. PAYNTER. 


THE APPLICATIONS ° 
FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 


E have been making some enquiries into the facts 
about the application of the Small Holdings Bill, 
and, though the returns so far are necessarily 
incomplete, we have received sufficient information 
to show that there is an extraordinary divergence 

in the number of applications in various parts of the kingdom. 
As might have been expected, Worcestershire, which had already 
distinguished itself by the success of the small holdings promoted 
by its County Council, shows an enormous number of applicants. 
Over 438 applications have been made for small holdings, a 
few to purchase but the majority to lease. Altogether, 
application has been made for 5,933 acres of arable and pasture. 
It is impossible to say at present how many of these are bons 
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fide. \Ne can scarcely believe that all of those applying really 
intend to take to the land, but no doubt the claims will 
be carefully sifted. Worcestershire is, however, an excep- 
tional county, although in several others there have been a 
very large number of applications. In Oxfordshire, for instance, 
1,000 acres have been asked for. In the county of Gloucester- 
shire 200 applications have been received. It is not possible at 
present to say how many of the applicantsare qualified for the work. 
It is probable that many misunderstand the effect of the Act and 
believe that rents will perhaps not be required, at least at 
first. In Gloucestershire, it has to be remembered, there 
are already over 1,200 small holdings, so that the addition 
of 200 more would not be a very serious change, at any rate. 
In contrast with the cases we have mentioned very little has 
been done in various other counties. We have been informed, 
for instance, by Mr. Maurice Jones of the Carnarvonshire County 
Council that no applications have been received by that body; 
but fourteen tenants applied for the loan after purchasing their 
holdings at the recent sales in the Lleyn Peninsula. These are 
not new men, but practical farmers belonging to families some of 
whom have occupied their holdings for generations. The land- 
owners of Carnarvonshire generally consider the Small Holdings 
Act as being as beneficial to them as to the tenants, and that its 
application will materially enhance land values. The 1892 Act was 
among the farmers generally not known to exist, but the 1g07 Act 
has awakene.l them to its existence. As they are proverbially slow 
in accommodate themselves to any changes, it will take some time 
to educate them to the advantages they may secure by its provisions. 
Many counties are in the position of Buckinghamshire, where a 
good number of applications has been sent in, but until they 
have been sifted and examined by the committee it would not be 
possible to give exact information about them. Kent is very 
much in the same position. From the Eastern Counties we hear 
that not very many applications have been made, as the land is 
not usually regarded as being suitable for small holdings; 
at any rate, it will probably be Easter before the facts 
are arranged and fit for publication. In the very small 
county of Peterborough there are six small holdings in 
existence, and no other applications have been received. As 
we get further North there is no diminution apparently in the 
interest which has been excited by the Bill; but most of the 
counties are at the stage of public meetings and preparations. 
Few of them are yet in the position to state definitely the exact 
number of applicants, and far less to distinguish between those 
who are fitted to makea success of small holdings and those whose 
applications can scarcely be taken in earnest. For it is unavoidable 
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that when a measure of this kind is brought before the public 
many false ideas about it are bound to prevail. In spite of 
all that has been done to explain the provisions of the Act, 
the villager in many cases possesses only a very hazy notion of 
its provisions. He has got it into his head that something 
important may result from his making an application to the 
County Council; but what that is he has not defined in his own 
mind. Nor is his intelligence to be much blamed for this, 
because along with many authoritative and sound explanations of 
the Act there has been mixed up much propagandism of a 
Socialist nature, with “the land for the people” as a text, and it 
must be very difficult for an agricultural labourer to distinguish 
between the authorised and the unauthorised version; that is to 
sav, the sober exposition of an Act of Parliament and the wild 
talk of political dreamers. 

\n enterprising contemporary, apparently struck by the 
interest excited by the Sma!l Holdings Act, has determined to 
make an experiment for the purpose of finding out how far small 
holdings are practicable. It reminds us slightly of the townsman 
who said to his wife when they removed into the country, 
“We shail keep a bee, dear, and have some honey.” In sober 
earnest, the success or failure of a single individual would say 
nothing either for or against the Act. Everybody knows already 
that it requires a conjunction of circumstances to produce success : 
a capable man, suitable land and an advantageous market. One 
may be shrewder than another in adapting ways to means, but 
the general truth remains the same. We shall, however, look 
forward with interest to the promised publication of the small 
holders reports. Some time ago, when the movement of * back to 
the land”’ was at its height, a young enthusiast offered to record 
his experiences for our benefit week by week, but he was not long 
at his task before finding out that instead of a month or two he 
would require to spend a lifetime on the soil before learning 
anything that was worth setting down in print. To keep 
accounts is a very good thing in farming, but there is a con- 
siderable danger about telling a man to keep them for the 
express purpose of having them published. As we have shown 
in another column, the real reason for keeping accounts is that 
they may exhibit the exact state of the finances from week to 
week and from month to month, so that at any time he who 
studies them can tell whether the capital that is being 
expended is meeting with an adequate return in that which 
is being created, In other words, whether the value of 
the stock and produce of the land is an adequate and 
profitable return for the labour and money speut in its 
cultivation, 


SHOOTING. 


RABBITS IN WARREN.—I. 

XCEPT in Australia, we seldom hear of the wild 

rabbit being a plague to agriculturists outside Great 

Britain, where, however, it is not by any means 
uniformly distributed. Whence the common rabbit 

came originally does not concern us much now. It 

thrives in the British Islands where it gets a chance, and is 
likely to become of more and more importance for sporting 
purposes in the future than ever it has been in the past, because 
the hare, owing to the Ground Game Acts, is on the verge of 
extinction, except in certain districts. The wild rabbit undoubtedly 
affords good sport for the gun. It does not conflict with pheasant 
preservation in the least, and where it is fairly numerous in 
coverts, and the birds, perhaps, few, it keeps the guns employed 
and adds very materially to the day’s sport. The rabbit is 
supposed to have been quite common all over Great Britain for 
a very long period, but that is a mistake. There are people still 
living who remember when rabbits hardly existed in Scotland, 
except in a few localities. The present writer, as a boy, 
was familiar with a wide tract of country in Dumiriesshire and 
Galloway where there were no rabbits, and he remembers 
well one very large estate on which about a dozen guns used 
to turn out and the game-cart return loaded several times a 
day with pheasants, hares, black game etc., but no rabbits. 
Much game used to be distributed every year on this estate 
among farm tenants and cottagers, and it always consisted 
of hares, or hares and pheasants; but rabbits have, we believe, 
been substituted for hares since. At that period, however, 
the rabbit was beginning to be feared as a destroyer ot 
crops and plantations, and on the large estate referred to 
no rabbits, wild or tame, were allowed to be kept by the 
cottager, for fear they might escape into the woods. Another 
objection was that rabbits and hares were not supposed 
to do well together; but, be that as it may, it is certain 
that the hares were plentiful. We had the freedom of some 
thousands of acres of woods for nearly twenty years, and availed 
ourselves of the privilege fully in botanising and fishing excursions, 
but never put up a wild rabbit in wood or field. Cases like 


this exist yet. Four years ago, when ona surveying journey in 
the neighbourhood of Carlisle, and when rabbits were being dis 
cussed in connection with plantations, the owner said there were no 
rabbits on the whole district, and he believed he might offer a 
guinea for any rabbit that might be found and be none the 
poorer, The forester confirmed this, but could not explain it. 
As far as he knew there had never been any there. Sir Arthur 
Grant of Moneymusk, Aberdeen, if we remember correctly, 
has recorded that sixty years ago there were no rabbits in 
Aberdeens!ire, and we have frequently heard the same from 
other parts of Scotland. According to all later accounts, however, 
the rabbit has, within the last sixty years or a little more, 
spread all over Scotland and its islands, and also to Ireland, 
and rabbits are now sent from the Isleof Skye, Inverness, West 
Highlands and elsewhere to the English markets. Probably it 
is the colder winters in Scotland that keep the rabbits in check. 
few animals are more sensitive to cold, and a hard winter 
recuces their numbers greatly. In 1893-94 or 1894-95, we forget 
which, nearly the entire stock of rabbits in some warrens 
perished from cold. In mid-Germany there are practically no 
rabbits, as they cannot endure the long winters. During many 
days, travelling through dense forests in the Hartz Mountains 
and in Thuringia we did not see a rabbit. 

Notwithstanding the importation of these rodents, tinned ot 
frozen, from Australia, the demand for English rabbits does not 
grow less, The impression grows, too, that the Australian rabbit is 
inferior in quality, and there are game-dealers who will not have 
it in their shops when English or Scotch rabbits are to be had. 
The frozen rabbits that may often be seen by the ton in the 
market at midsummer go bad quickly after they are thawed, and 
appear to lose their flavour, as do other frozen meats. The 
rabbit-farmer in Britain does not need, as yet at any rate, 
to fear foreign competition, and rabbit - farming holds out 
much better prospects of profit than poultry-farming, because 
the whole business is easier and less expensive; and this does not 
take into consideration the prospect of sport for the gun which 
adds tothe profits. Good rabbit-shoots are sought after, howevet 
small, and a small warren well stocked and cared for will allord 
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excellent sport. Itis also beginning to be realised by owners that 
weight and quality in rabbits intended for the market and expected 


to fetch the best prices are factors of the highest importance. The 
common wild rabbit, on a fairly good pasture, soon reaches a 
weight of 3lb. or a little over after being paunched, and it may 
be fed to a considerably greater weight than that in a short time. 


y 
er, good, and a wild-fed rabbit of that 
weight will also be of good quality. The rabbits sent 
into the market in the months of October and November from 


\ alb. average is, how 


poor warrens on private estates when the shooting season is on 
are seldom of a good average weight. Two and a-half pounds 
is about the maximum, and many considerably below that 
weight are sent in, the lots usually going at a proportionately low 
price. (sood rabbits often fetch ts. and 1s. 2d. each on the 


ground, the buyer fet hing them or paying carriage, and we 
have been assured by big-game-dealers in the provinces that 
is. per rabbit might nearly always be had for rabbits of fair 


weight and sound. The best markets for rabbits are the 
great industrial centres of Yorkshire, Lancashire and the 
Midlands and Northern towns and villages. Lendon has not 
0 good a reputation, for yne reason or other, and commission 
agents are troublesome, like the fruit-dealers about Covent 
Garden. As a rule the best rabbits are those which have 


the general run of a good game preserve and the adjoining 
helds, and such preserves afford by far the best mixed sport; 


uut as good sport and as good rabbits may be had in an enlcosed 
warren properly conducted, though hitherto the business has hardly 
ever received real attention at the gamekeeper’s hands. 
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to the experience of the warrener and game-preserver, such 
calculations are enormously exaggerated. I forget just now the 
number of millions that one pair of rabbits is said to produce in 
an incredibly short time, by reckoning from five to seven to a 
litter and multiplying the progeny of these as if they were all 
does; but we would advise warreners not to base their expecta- 
tions on any such data. As far as I have observed, in numerous 
cases, and been told, ten full-grown rabbits to each mature doe ot 
the previous year is as much as may be expected in one season, 
after allowing for accidents and mishaps of all kinds, and, to be 
safe, I would rather put the figure below that than above it. 
Owners of warrens who have expected much more than the 
above have been disappointed, and the point is one that must be 
taken into consideration in stocking warrens. That a very large 
number may be bred in a short time from a few does in a sate 
enclosure—not hutches—we know, for we have seen the plan 
tried to raise stock; but in game coverts and in warrens a great 


number of the young are killed by weasels, foxes, rats, and some 
are always lost through disease and other causes. The fox is the 


rabbit's worst enemy. We know one owner of a rabbit warren, 


fond too of hunting, who almost gave up the hunt in disgust because 


the foxes nearly cleared his warren of stock. J. SIMPSON. 


THe GREEN PLOVER AND THE PUNT-GUNNER 


SOME rather hard things are being said in many of the papers about a certain 


shot with a punt-gun recently recorded (and claimed, probably with justice, 


as creating a record, after its kind), by which, it is said, seventy-four green 
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There can be no doubt about the common wild rabbit being 
by far the best for both these purposes. It is hardy, prolific, is 
the most saleable, and it is very doubtful if any other variety 
could produce as great a weight of flesh per acre under 
thoroughly wild, natural conditions. Crossing with the Belgian 
hare, which is nota hare but a rabbit, has been recommended 
in order that the weight might be increased, and perhaps it 
might be; but weight in the aggregate does not depend upon the 
size of the rabbit so much as on the feeding, and it is extremely 
doubtful if a well-stocked acre of wild rabbits could be surpassed 
for weight by any other breed or cross-breed. At any rate, a 
thoroughly wild rabbit is the rabbit for sport, and the effect of 
crossing it with any of the domestic breeds would be to lessen its 
value in that respect. The wild instinct must be preserved. 
Che tame rabbit, no matter what the breed, has practically lost 
the wild instinct and wary habit of the wild animal, has even 
altered in structure, it is said, and is sluggish and slow in its 
habits. The silver grey does not properly come under this head, 
but it is, if anything, smaller than the common grey. The most 
peculiar tame breed is the Belgian hare, originally said to be a 
cross between the hare and the rabbit. It is certainly a very 
distinct breed, and resembles the hare as much as the rabbit in 
general appearance. Naturalists will not acknowledge that it 
has any relationship with the hare, but its origin is obscure, and 
worth further investigation. 

AccorJing to the calculations of some naturalists the 
fecundity of the rabbit is something astonishing, but, according 
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plover were killed, out of a flock of seventy-five, at a single shot. Now the 
green plover is an extremely useful bird to the agriculturist, and has, besides, 
the admirable virtue of laying eggs which are very pleasant to the human 
palate. There have been many appeals, even on the part of so distinguished 
a field naturalist as Sir Herbert Maxwell, that this innocent and excellent bird 
should be spared, But there is something to be said on the other side, too. 
Seeing the immense numbers of the green plover in many parts of the country, 
one is not surprised to find competent authorities asserting th ut its census, if it 
could be accurately taken, would show us as many of its kin! in the country 


lent of a 


as there ever have been. The Board of Agriculture is very confi 
contrary opinion, ascribing a reported increase of wire-worms to a decrease, 
which it seems to take for granted, of the green plover; but in spite 
of all persecutions (it is said that taking the plover’s earliest laid egys is 
really a help to its increase, because these are extremely liable to be frosted, 
and if they are taken the bird lays again later, when this risk is much less) it 
is so numerous that the fears of its extinction, which have been freely expressed 
in commenting on this remarkable shot of the punt-gun, have very little 
basis indeed. 
A PLEA FOR THE PUNT-GUNNER. 

Apart, however, from this particular wholesale shot, which we regret as 
sacrificing these very beautiful birds so useful to the farmer and of such 
little use on table, the hard critics of the punt-gunner would probably be 
less censorious if they realised more fully what his mode of life is, how 
onerous, accompanied by what exposure to cold and long watching, and 
how very uncertain in its results. They pin their attention to this one 
extraordinary shot, and base their comments upon it as if it were quite in 
the normal day’s or night’s work; anil another point which they 
do not seem to realise is that even on such a very favourable occasion as 


gives the chance for such a bag as this, the single fortunate shot is very 
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likely the only one obtained during that tide. Regarded in this light, the bag 
does not seem such a very heavy one as compared with those made at what 
it was once the fashion to call ** big battues”; and, further, if the critics could 
see the game-book of this punt-gunner for the year, their censure might be 
modified by the frequency of the blank days, an‘ of days when the weather 
made it useless to think of going out at ali. The bags of the punt-gunners 
grow lighter every year, not at all because they have killed off the fowl, but 
chiefly because the increase of human population, the addition of the 
“attractive watering-place ” to the few fishe:men’s houses about the large 
estuaries, and the increase of shipping have made the fowl desert many of 
what were once their favourite resorts. The calling of the punt-gunner is a 
very arduous one, and deserves consideration. 
** COLLECTION ” OF THE EGGs OF GAME-BIRDS. 

Perhaps the less said the better about that notorious case, touched on 
in a brief reterence last week, of the stealing of pheasants’ eggs which has 
recently occupied more than one of the Courts of Law. The sentence which 


ON THE 


Epirep By Horace 


MONOCULAR GOLF, 

AM told that one of the Grants—and both are such goo] players that it 
does not matter which—is very famous for the certainty with which he 
holes out all his short putts. He has a method —that is the great point, 
because, knowing his method, it is always possible (or it seems so) that 
we may rival his practice. His method, and it is almest an original 
one, is to keep one eye, the left, shut while he putts, the idea being 

that the remaining eye can then concentrate itself, without any temptation 
to wander, on the ball; there is no chance of looking at the ball with one 
eye and the hole with the other. That is the principle of the thing. 
Whatever we may think of this notion, and whether we putt with one 
eye open or with both, it is certain, probably, that one eye is the ‘* master,” 
the *‘aiming ” eye, and that this eye is doing all the work. It is so with 
shooting, and it isso with golf. The way to find out which is the aiming eye 
(I prefer this phrase to the “‘ master” eye, because that is a term which 
suggests that the eye so described is the more powerful and longer sighted, 
which it does not always seem to be) is to hold up a finger, keeping both eyes 
open, so as to cover a small object at a little distance, say at the end of the 
room. If, then, with the finger so held, one eye be first shut and then the 
other, it will be found that the finger is directly on a line between the one eye 
and the ol)ject, covering the latter completely, but that it is at some distance 
to the side of the line between the other eye and the object. The eye which 
has its direct line of vision thus covered by the finger is evidently the 


‘‘aiming ” eye. In taking aim the other eye does not count. 





Tut * MASTER” Eye, 

Any argument which we may draw from this seems to point to the 
conclusion that the shutting of the non-aiming eye cannot be of any 
immediate use or value towards the right hitting of the ball. As to what 
may or miy not give a man confidence, and so help him indirectly, that is 
quite another story. Most men find it difficult to shut one eye and at the 
same time to avoid in part shutting the other also, so that as a rule shutting 
the non-aiming eye has the effect of making the vision less distinct with the 
aiming eye. Now this may possibly, though, as it may seem, paradoxically, 
be a direct help to good puiting, of which nine-tenths consists in hitting the 
ball true, for if a man feels that his view of the ball is less than usually 
distinct, he is the more likely to fix firmly on the ball such vision as he has, 
and we may take it as an axiom that it is better at the moment of hitting to 
look at the ball with a blurry eye than to look anywhere else with the eye 
of an cagle. That this is the adequate explanation of Grant’s success | do 
not mean fora moment. Certainly he will not accept it. 


Tue OLympic GAMEs. 

Is it not rather a pity that Mr. Low should have gone out of his way, 
industriously canvassing and letter-writing, to stir up strife about this matter 
of the Olympic Games (department, gol!) to be decided at Deal and Sand- 
wich this spring? He has written round toa good many who were not at all 
likely to care to give the fortnight or so which would be required for the 
playing off of all the programme arranged; and, indeed, several of the 
Scottish players told me that they did not mean to go to Sandwich this 
spring for the amateur championship in any case. They would naturally look 
on the contest as ‘‘unnecessary.” Nv» one could suppose there was any 
**necessity” for this or for any other goif contest, but it promises to be an 


interesting meeting, ovcr three greens, all well worth playing on. Mr. Low's 
complaint is that the delegates for the championships and the Royal an1 
Ancient Golf Clul’s authorities were not approached on the matter. The 


authorities of the Olympic Games would have been very foolish if they had 
addressed themselves to the delegates, who are appointed for special purposes 
and could have taken no cognisance of this affair; and certainly the committee 
of St. George’s was given to understand that the Royal and Ancient Club 
had been approached, Lut would not be at any pains to assist the Olympic 
executive. Sut it will be a bad affair for the humour of golf if Mr. Low 
begins to take all that has to do with it so very seriously. I see that last 
year’s captain of the Royal and Ancient, Mr. Balfour-Melviile, is in favour of 
the games as proposed, 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 

How many courses appear to be choosing the present moment (with a 
lively sentiment that ‘* Now is the time”) for putting themselves into better 
order! It was announced last week that a change, certainly much for the 
better, is about to be made in the seventeenth hoie (implying a change in the 
eighteenth also) at Sunningdale The alteration, if carried out as I 
understand it is going to be, ought to make a great improvement both in 
that hole and the eighteenth. With a ‘*dog-leg” bend to the right it will 
make this seventeenth a two-shot hole, or thereabouts, and turn the thus 
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the culprits have received is a severe one, but few are likely to think it more 
than commensurate with the offence. The scale of the proved peculation was 
a large one, and the thefts were committed by men who certainly had 
no excuse for not knowing better. To all who are interested in preserving 
and rearing game it must be satisfactory that the extravagant plea set up for 
regarding as fere nature eggs which had been already collected was not 
allowed to be good at law. Had this plea been allowe | it would have placed 
the owner of eggs in a pheasantry in an unple 





antly defenceless position, 
As it is, the lesson of the sentence ouzht to prove salutary, and we only wish 
that some oddfer dictum had been delivered from the bench which could give 
us the prospect that by placing some mark on partridges’ eggs in the nest such 
mark should be a legal equivalent for ‘ collection ” and should carry the eff -ct 
of redeeming the eggs from the fere na/ure status which seems to offer them 
as a temptation to the marauder, in consequenc: of the comparatively light 
penalties attaching to their ‘* conveyance.’ 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. | 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


shortened eighteenth into another two-shot hole, instead of being of the rather 
amorphous length to which it stretches now, It seems likely that the 
alteration, long contemplated, of the seventh hole will also be effected. 
Two years ago, when the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society played 
the club there, Mr. Hubert Longman, then captain, showed me how it was 
proposed to shorten that seventh hole, putting the green conspicuously on the 
ridge, instead of over it, hidden in the hollow, asit lies now. My own humble 
opinion is that the change, if made, will improve both this hole and the rest. 
At Ashdown Forest we are, beyond reasonable doubt, meking a mighty 
improvement in lengthening out the fifth hole right over the Quay Brook, 
which will make this hole two full shots and more, one of the most 
hazardous and best holes in inland golf, replacing a hole which at present has 
a very good claim to be the very worst in Europe. It is a change which will 
modify a little the sixth or Island Hole (the only hole, [ think, which has an 
endowment, for Mr. Ridpath endowed it with £5, to accumulate until 
someone does it in one at one of the club’s recognised meetings). The 
modification, however, will not, it is to be hoped, induce the donor to ask 
for his £5 back (he would not get it), for it may still justify the opinion of it, 
which disposed him to such generosity, that it is the best short hole in the 
world, Yet Mr. Macdonald has not reproduced it in his na‘ional course at 
Long Island. How is this? As to Colonel Playfair’s new course at St. 
Andrews, the general plan of that is now made clear—to start out over the 
meadow land, from the old station, for the first .cw holes, and then strike 
the more truly golfing material which we spoke of last week. 
WINTER TAUNTS. 

It is a frequent and a just complaint, about most of the courses in the 
far West, as in Cornwall, that they lie on the wrong coast for winter work, 
on the north, That, however, is a complaint which it is hardly fair to 
make of Lelant, for this is so far down, where the land narrows, that it is 
almost on both coasts. There is, on the Devonshire south coast, a course at 
sudleigh Salterton, where is winter golf with a very mild climate. Sidmouth, 
too, is worth attention, It is not necessary to remind the golfer in search 
of warmth in winter about Bembridge and Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, 
nor of the several ereens in the neighbourhood of Bournemouth ; but too many 
people, going Southward, forget the Channel Islands, where there is tolerable 
warmth and comfort and golf of the very first class in the home of the 
Vardons and other distinguished men. In the South of France golfing- 
places the winter climate is no milder than in these similar haunts, which 
the Gulf Stream tempers; but they begin their spring sooner and in merrier 
mood, H. G. HI, 


Tue Porutanity oF Municirat GoLr, 

Those are remarkable figures that have lately been published setting out 
the number of golfers who have used the public golf courses of Edinburgh 
during the year that has just closed, Assuredly nowhere in the United 
Kingdom are the advantages conferred by the provision of municipal golf 
courses at the expense of the ratepayers seen to greater or more beneficial 
aivantage in promoting the well-being of the community than in Scotland 
The official returns show that during the twelve months of 1907 the public 
course on the Braid Ilills was played over by 81,838 golfers, that 47,643 
players used the Portobello Park course, and that 50,914 players used the 


Saughton Park course. The total number of players who used the municipal 
golf courses of Edinburgh during the year was 150,395 These figures 
reveal an increase of about 15,000 players over 1906. But although there 


was this large increase in the total, there was a decrease of 4,000 in the 
number of Braid Hills players, anda decrease of 2,000 among th: Portobello 
Park golfers. On the other hand, there has been an increase «f 20,000 at 
the Saughton Park course. The revenue derived by the Corporation from 
this large number of city golfers is, perhaps, the most instructive item in the 
history of this madnicipal experiment. The golfers at the raid Hills paid 
£682, the Portobello Park players £327, and the 50,000 players at Saughton 
Park £212. The municipal revenue obtained from all the golfers using these 
cuurses was £1,221 12s 3d., as against £1,279 in 1906. 
Tue CHKAPNESS OF SCOTTISH MUNICIPAL GOLF, 

It is evident from these figures that though the number of golfers in the 
Scottish capital continues to grow at a very gratifying rate of progress, the 
revenue derived is not comparable in expansiveness so as to meet the possibly 
growing expenditure on the upkeep of the greens. There is, perhaps, no 
great cause for wonder at this deficiency when it is borne in mind that nowhere 
in the United Kingdom at the present day, where municipal gelf enterprise is 
upheld as a part of the scheme of local government, ts the charge for the use 
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of the town property so low. The charge for a golfer’s ticket at the Braid 
Hlills is 2d. for a round of eighteen holes, and as the other courses which 
have been mentioned consist of nine holes only, the charge for a ticket is 
but 1d In this way Scotland maintains its tradition of bringing the Royal 


and Ancient game and all the recreative enjoyments which its exercise can 
confer within easy rach of the young and old, of man, woman, boy and girl— 
in a word, well within the reach of the democratic purse, sut it is a subjec 
which may be well raised as coming within the ethics of local government 
whether the authorities are not bound to see that, when special provision is 
made for the playing of a particular game entailing a good deal of outlay an‘ 
cost in its supervision, those who are benetited shoul/ not pay at least as 
much as will leave the municipality a good margin of profit. Phere ts, of 
course, no loss to the ratepayers arising from the extreme popularity of 
municipal golf throughout Scotland, But experience shows that the adequate 
maintenance of a public guil course is a somewhat costly affair, and that those 
who are entrusted with its care are all the better for having some kind 
of reserve tun! at their disposal in order to repair the ravages of unceasing plav, 
and to carry cut the hundred-and-one much-needed improvements in keeping 


the turf throughout it playable and sound. 


ENGLISH AND Scorrisu MUNicipAL GOLF CONTRASTED. 

While Scottish gcelfers have the advantages of municipal golf brought 
well within the reach of the humblest artisan and lowly schoolboy, English 
municipal golf is conducted on a somewhat more sumptuous scale. Sixpence 
and a shilling are the charges for tickets, and though the number of players 
using English municipal courses fall very far short of the eloquent popularity 
realised in Scotland, they do fill a gap in popular recreation, and are particu 
larly useful for the visitors who come into the neighbourhood, In England 
the game has not yet become the absorbing recreative pastime of the 
democracy. Football and cricket still win the undivided support of their 
allegiance. The consequence is that the cry for the provision of municipal 
golf links is not heard with the sime fervour as it is in nearly all the districts 
of Scotland. Ihe English local authorities, therefore, are not pushed by 
the necessities of their constituents to think a great deal about the 
provision of municipal golf links as a means of obtaining electoral 
support, They are somewhat inclined to look upon golf as being still a 
recreation of the classes rather than of the masses Where municipal 
links are laid out in England, it is rather with a view to add an 
attractive feature to a seaside resort in order to retain the number of 
their snnual holiday visitors, and, if possible, to induce other visitors 
to come among them from afar When English municipal authorities have 
attempted to promote the municipal links movement they have rarely found 
behind them sufficient momentum of opinion to aid them to carry out the 
movement either quickly or with a whole heart, rhe local ratepayers a few 
years back, at any rate, knew next to nothing about the attractiveness of golf 
as a healthy recreation for the community as a whole, When a project was 
submitted, therefore, that the rates of the town should be used to buy and lay 
vul a municipal course, the invariable result was that the scheme suff+red from 
the chilling blight of rank indifference, or from open hostility to the incurring 
of expense for the realisation of a fad believed to be due mainly to the pressure 
of the wealthier classes, But the experience of Bournemouth and elsewhere has 
shown this view to be short-sighted as well as wrong-headed, Lournemouth 
has now two municipal courses, and, judging by the play upon them, they are 
nearly as popular with the local community, as well as with the visitors, as the 
Braid Hills are with the community of Edinburgh, 


MUNICIPAL GOLF AND Its Errecr ON STyYLe 

At a time when the people of St. Andrews are debating the expediency 
of charging the players who use the old course a small sum of money for the 
privilege, it seems to be evident that, to go no further than the munic pal 
expernment of Edinburgh, they have unquestionable reasons of encourage- 
ment. In the course of the year there are probably more players on the oid 
St. Ancrews course than appear on the Braid Hills; and surely no members of 
any patriotic community would grudge the payment of 2:1. fora round ofa green 
whose gulfing charm has long become interwoven in our history. But apart 
from that consideration, which involves the delicate policy of expediency, 
there is one feature of municipal golf that must strike every observer. It is 
its influence upon the general standard of play. Municipal golf does not lead 
either to the acquisition of a uniformly high or even of a correct style of play. 
Its influence is in the direction of lowering the average standard, Like the 
old village cricket on the common, the average golf style which is 
cultivated is force ul and slogging ruher than clegant and scientific. This 
cardinal cefect arises from two causes. Each player is much more intent 
upon getting all the fun he can out of striking his own ball regardless of 
** finish” than upon observing theory and practice in the technique of golfing 
style lie has, moreover, a tendency to play with partners as bal as 
himsell, or worse ; and a, there is no professional teacher employed, and no 
band of profe-sionals to watch and imitate, each player is content to play a 
solemn, hard-hitting round as best he may. Style, therefore, is wholly 
neglected in favour of “slogging,” a defect which was ncver apparent in the 
public green school of St. Andrews and Musselburgh. 

Gor at Le Tougurr. 

The golf club at Le Touquet, which has done so much for Continental 
golf within easy reach of England, is in the process of reconstruction. Two 
objects have been kept in view by the Le Tx uquet authorities first, the 
provision of a hotel for golfers close to the links, and the laying on of a water 
supply to keep the links in good condition. To carry out these objects a 
new company, to be called the Sociéié de Golf du Touquet, Limited, has 
heen formed in accordance with suggestions made by several prominent 
members of the golf club, The company are issuing debentures, and they 
intend to acquire a lease of the links without rent for filty years, with an 
option to renew the lease for a further period of twenty years at £100 a year. 
The greens have all been put in goed order by Me srs. Sutton of Reading, 
new tees have been made, and it is intended to lay on water to all the 
putting greens. The links should be in excellent order for play next season. 
\ site of seven acres adjoining the links for the hotel will also be acquired, 
and in it there will be special clubrooms for the use of golfers, Land in 
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the neighbourhood of the links, which wis practically unsaleable four years 
ago, has lately been sold at a rate equivalent to £1,600 per acre The 
links at Le Touquet have done much to increase local prosperity, and it is to 
be hoped that this fine golf green will continue to maintain its high playing 


position. A. J. R. 


PRACTICE SWINGS. 

CORRESPONDENT writing to ask our opinion of 
the value of practice swings at an imaginary ball, 
suggests the reflection that the late Sir Walter Simpson 
has a good deal to answer for, on account of an observation in 
his book, “ The Art of Golf,” about the players awaiting, im 
front of the club windows, their turn to hit off, “teaching 
themselves crippled swings.” What the educational value of 
his book may be I do not know. Some have told me that 
they have found their golf much improved by reading it; but 
their improvement has always seemed to me rather similar to 
the wit which the novelist ascribes to his hero and the charm 
which he attributes to his heroine, qualities for which we have to 
take his assurance, and which are not always made apparent. Ina 
word, Sir Walter Simpson's precepts appear calculated to help the 
inefficient to make something better out of their ineffective 
methods, rather than to teach them better ones. That, no doubt, 
is something, and I should certainly not commit the offence 
of according such faint praise to the work of an old 
friend and rival, both in playing golf and making books about 
it, especially as he is unhappily no longer here to defend his 
precepts, if I had not something so much better to say about 
the book as to far outweigh this criticism. It is by a long way 
the most witty and most readable of all the books ever 
wrilien which profess to teach the better playing of the game, 
with a real flavour of literature and Attic salt. One can read no 
page of it without a laugh. But that characteristic sentence 
about the golfers before the club-house “ teaching themselves 
crippled swings” has, as I agree, something to answer for. 
Still, ky those who have read and inwardly digested it, it must 
seem to convey a general condemnation of the value of practice 
swings when the ball is not there. Of course, if the swings 
are actually “crippled ones,” that is to say, such as do not 
carry the arms well out and the club-head well forward 
after the ball, if they make the club-head describe an ellipse 
like an egg balanced on its end instead of an ellipse like 
an egg lying as Nature and the hen intended it to lie, then, 
confirming themselves in such or other like errors, it is 
certain that the zealous golfers must be injuring their prospects 
rather than giving them a brighter edge. But it is not absolutely 
necessary to assume that such practice swings must be crippled 
ones. It was necessary for the writer so to point his phrase in 
order to give his reader that comfortable feeling inside which 
accompanies the wittily turned sentence; but it is equally 
necessary for the discerning reader to appreciate the mood in 
which the writer wrote. He must not be taken au grand serieux 
in all he says. Unfortunately it is not every reader who is so 
discerning, and a multitude seem to have read in this phrase a 
grave recommendation to eschew the practice swing altogether. 
It is singular that he who is responsible for that phrase was 
himself a good deal addicted to a practice swing, a rehearsal 
of the stroke in immediate contemplation, in actual course 
of playing a_ match. It is a fashion we have. seen 
followed by greater players since, notably by poor Mr. 
“ Freddy ” Tait and by Mr. Walter Travis. Possibly it is hardly 
to be desired that such a fashion, even though it be set by such 
eminent players, should come into general vogue. If it were 
to do so it might make cengestion worse congested on our crowded 
greens. But the value of the practice swing in general, when 
the ball is not there, is certainly, in my humble judgment, far too 

much underrated, its use too much neglected. | am quite sure 
| have at least proved it in my own case, which is, when all is 
said, the best way of making sure—that if you are off your game 
with any club in your set you can do more to put yourself right 
by some practice swings when the ball is not there than when it 
is. There are, of course, a hundred things that you may be 
doing amiss, but the general feeling is either that you are not 
comfortable, that there is a hitch somewhere, in the upward 
swing with the club, or that you are not coming through straight, 
or are turning the face over or out, as you come down with 
it. Im any case, whatever it is, the practice swing will 
generally reveal it to you, and then you can set to work shifting 
your feet, or the position of your hands as you bring the club 
down, and so on, until you feel that you can now swing the club 
up comfortably, without having any awkward corners to get round, 
and that it wil! come through straight and easily after the ball. 
Then, with that new-found sense of freedom and confidence, you 
can go at the ball, and usually (if not at the first attempt, then at the 
second or third) vou will find that that special difficulty, at all events, 
has disappeared. There will still be plenty left to make the game 
interesting, but it is something to have conquered, for the time 
being, one of them. Do not be discouraged if the first effort in 
the new method is not quite successful. Stick to the plan on 
which you have proved to yourself that the club will come through 
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easily, and you will have your ultimate reward. We all know 
the story of the man who said he could swing beautifully at a 
daisy, but when it came to a ball—“ Oh lor!” but it is always 
possible that this unfortunate golfer was just a little less blameless 
than he supposed himself to be even in his daisy-cutting swing. 
An instantaneous photograph might, conceivably, have caused him 
some pained surprise. 

As for the value of the rehearsal shot before the actual stroke 
in a match, I believe in it implicitly to give confidence in an 
emergency. After Mr. John Ball, in the last amateur champion- 


CORRESPONDE: 


A COINCIDENCE. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘**Country Lire.” 
S1rk,— Knowing nothing about owls, luminous or otherwise—except, indeed, 
that they hoot—I have been a good deal interested in the correspondence 
about the supposed luminous specimen. Shortly after it began there appeared 
in 7he 7imes an interesting article on ‘* Trapping in the Far North,” in 
which the writer, among other thir 


s, spoke of the ‘‘ snow owl with its 





phosphorescent plumage ” as if such phosphorescence were a well-accepted 
fact. If the adjective meant what it is usually supposed to mean it is another 
piece of evidence on Sir D. Pigott’s side, and it siruck me as being at the 
least a curious example of the way in which when one hears a name or a fact 
for the first time, that name or fact is certain to turn up again in some 
other connection before the week is out. I um sorry I cannot give you chapter 
and verse, but we do not keep 7he 7imczs, and in this beautiful valley at the 
remote end of nowhere there is no chance of arriving at a back number, | 
do not remember the title of the article, but it was the only one of the kind | 
have seen, and it must have appeared more than a fortnight ago. —E, RK. G, 





DOG-BREAKING 
[To tHE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.” | 

Sir,—I wonder if any of your correspondents would be good enough to give 
me the address of a keeper who would break in an Airedale terrier of nine 
months old. He is obedient in the house, but out of doors he wants a man 
to train him, as he 
is beginning to run 
after sheep, and no 
beating that I can 
give him has any 
effect.—RoOseE 
MILWAKD 


AN OLD-TIME 
SCENE. 
{To tHE EpiTor.] 
Sir,—Having seen a 
good deal in your 
paper lately about 
both smocks and 
flails, I enclose a 
photograph of an old 
man of eighty-three 
dressed in a smock 
and using a flail. 
The picture was taken 
on this place last 


summer, — FRANCES 
Pirt, The Albynes, 
Bridgnorth, 


THE FLIGHT OF 

PIGEONS. 
{To THE Eprror.] 
Sir,—With reference 
to the article by 
Mr. H. G. Hutchinson, I have noticed that pigeons in a certain place in 
Ireland do fly westward from the roosting-places regularly every morning, 
and there are feeding-grounds on all sides, so there is no necessity that 
they should fly in one particular direction, I have never been in the 
same place in the evening, so I cannot say if they return along the same 
course—-flying eastward.—C. H. 





EELS AND TREE ROOTS. 
{To tHe Evitor or ** Country LiFe.”] 
S1r,—I have read with much interest the article entitled ‘*‘ The Problem 
of the Male Eel,” by G. A. Boulenger. Might I offer you a few lines on an 
incident of which I was witness, and to which (although I have made 
enquiries from various sources), I have never found, to my mind, a correct 
solution. I have all my life been fond of fishing, or reading about same, and 
I would deem it a favour if you would place the matter before the readers of 
Country Lire. About the year 1875 I was fishing in one of the upper 
reaches of the river Liffey in County Dublin. I was watching the water 
through some willows, when my attention was directed to the tail ends of 
several eels waving about with the current, only about half the body being 
exposed, the other portion (head) being under the bank. I stamped on the 
bank to move them. And they made no attempt to leave. So I divested 
myself of my nether garments and waded in with a landing net. When I got 
opposite to where the eels were I saw a strange sight. For upwards of 
12yds., where the willows lined the bank, there were upwards of 100 eels, 
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ship, had rescued himself only by two successive conjuring trick: 
in the way of approaches at the sixteenth and seventeenth holes 
from Mr. Bell, he took a rehearsal shot with his driver before 
hitting off for the last hole against the wind. He had been 
driving in the wind’s teeth none too well; but, after that rehearsal, 
he hit his tee shot like a tiger, followed it with a second equally 
good on to the green, and won the hole and the match from 
Mr. Bell, who had not the power to be home in two. It was a 
fine finish, and the rehearsal drive may have counted for mor 
than a little towards it. 


CH. 


large and small, from nearly 1lb. to 302. or 4oz, all hanging on to the 





small roots of the willows, which were exposed by the action of the 
water. I was fairly astonished when I found that, when putting the landing 
net under them, they made no attempt to escape, and it was only when | 
actually scized them with my hand that they made off. I should say that 
upwards of 3in. or more of the fibrous root was swallowed by each eel And 
I had no difficulty in landing between thirty and forty of the best with the 
net. This was in the month of June cr July, as well as I can remember 
Some time after I was on the same spot, about August, but not a sign of an eel 
was visible, In subsequent years I again looked for them, and I found a 
few isolated cases, but never again in svech numbers as in the first instance. I 
thought perhaps some of your readers might have a similar experience 
EDWARD LENNON, 





THE INDIAN MEGALOPS 
[To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lirt 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent ** Mount’s” enquiries, megalops are to 
be found both in the Adyar and Coéum Rivers. I have not fished in th 
Ennore backwaters, but should say they would certainly exist there also 


Going past the Madras railway station, and crossing the bridge over thi 


Coéum, one comes to the main gate into the People’s Park \ short 
distance inside this entrance are two tanks (or ponds) to the right of the 
roadway through the park, [used to catch many megalops in these In the 
second tank from the 
gate they would at 
limes rise well to 


the fly, and also 
take a small live bait 
freely. Of course, I 
am talking of a good 
number of years ago, 
and it is possible 
these tanks may have 
altered rhe main 
pond at the end of 
the park, with the 
wooden bridce and 
island, also contains 
megalops, All = the 
ponds ol the I opl.’s 
Park are well stocked 
with murral, so that 
the live bait-fisher 
will always get some 
ol these fish, even il 
the m galops do not 
take. rhe large 
tank behind Govern- 
ment House, close to 
the Mount Road, 
also holds me valops ; 
though as it is a 
considerable distans 

from the Codum it 
is difficult to uncer 


stand how the fish made their way into it, The moat round For 


St. George used to be well stocked with large m galops as well as other 


marine fish—— Elops saurus, a long, slender and extraordinarily active 


fish, which takes a spinner or live bait; and red perch (Lutianus rosé us), a 


handsome fish, going up to 5lb., which can be taken by similar methods, 
being also found there. The water of this moat is slightly brackish and very 
clear. I might add that the Tamil name for Megalops Cyprinoides is Moran 
Kendai,—F LEUR-DE-LYs, 


TUNNY-FISHING IN EUROPEAN WATERS. 
{To THe Epiror or **Country Lirk.”] 
S1r,—I have received, by the kindness of a friend in Paris, some details of 
recent actual experiences in pursuit of these magnificent game fish, which 
will be of practical interest to any British sportsmen thinking of trying their 
juck with thynnus vulgaris, An ardent and enterprising French sportsman, 


whose name [ suppress, as his modesty is only equalled by his intrepidiry, 


chose Gibraltar as his head-quarters for attacking these swift and powerlul 
** monsters of the deep,” and chartered a Gibraltar tugboat to fish in the 
Straits between our Rock and the Moorish coast, being informed that it 
would be impracticable to fish from a small boat because of the strong currents 
running through the Straits, which make the sea choppy even in fair weather 


This, of course, handicapped the angler a goo:/ deal, obliging him to trust almost 
entirely to the fitness and strength of his tackle, and greatly diminishing 


unin r ber 


the sporting element as shown when following a big tarpon 
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for not dey ‘much attention to the manufacture of nilar article, Ep | 
1Htl DECAY O! SMALI HOLWINGS 
lo rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” |} 
Sit Vill you allow me to controvert the statement in your article entitled 
l} New \ rand t 0 that *‘ small holdings have disappe wed not 
bys riificial interferes ut by a natural process of decaying.” A very 
cursory study of t ibject would show that the decay of small holdings was 
to a most wvna/ura/ process, viz., the spoliation of the peasantry by the 
State, by the landlords and by the large farmers. Where this interference 
has not existed the small holder still flourishes, as I could instance from 





personal knowledge I would commend to the writer's notice ‘* Land 


hk rm,” by ] sse Collings 


{ 


‘* The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of 

ommon Fields,” by Slater; and can he have forgotten Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village " ?—ELLeEn E. STEVENSON. 

[The Enclosure Acts have much to answer for, but do not wholly explain 

decay of small holdings in Great Britain. If, instead of consulting more 

r less biassed political writers, Mrs. Stevenson will turn up the late Sir 


Walter Besant’s eulogy of Richard Jefferies, she will find there written, quire 
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incidentally and without the slightest desire to prove anything, a typical 
history of the decay of the English yeoman, The footpr.nts are well marked 


because often trodden A bad season or two, the death of a cow or a horse, 


fficulty, borrowing, mortgages, overwhelming debt, and exit the 


S 


financial 





small holder That, we take it, is the way their life-history has been worked 


ou rhe survivals are only the exceptions that prove the rule Kp. | 
A WOOD-PIGEON’S WINTER DINNER 
flo Tuk Eprror or ** Country LIFE.” |] 


S:x.—I thought you might think the enclosed photograph of thirty-two 





acorns, taken from the crop of a wood-pigeon, a recor] dinner. Phe acorns 
weighed 3oz. ; the bird, trussed for dinner, weighed ?lb., or 1202 Nothing 
else was found in the bird's crop Phe ph Nograpl is almost actual size, 
Gin. by 7in Phe largest acorn measured t}in long Che bird was one o 
about thirty shot just before the gale of December oth last l A. FP. 
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Sir,—Referring to the letter of “|, R.” in a recent issue, the 
be of interest On the margin of a millpond neara farm in Perthshire 
North Persie 


of time a brood was reared 


1 wild drake mated with one of the tame ducks, ani in course 
Among the brood was one that was afterwards 
known as the little brown duck Although it went about the farm with th 
others, it seemed to be but partly domesticated. With the farm-people it was 


confiling enough, but if strangers came about it took wing, flew over the 


buildings and sought refuge in the pond. A circumstance occurred which 
caused the farmer to part with all his poultry They were sold to a dealer in 
Perth, and on arrival were liberated in a backyard highly netted with wire, 
but open above. High as the fence was it could not contain the wilding 


She left her companions prisoners at Perth, and on the second day amazed 
' 


her late owner by ‘her unexpecte! appetrance at the farm, By 


arrangement she was allowed to spend the remainder of her days there 
My informant, a keen stucent of bird-life, assured me that the little brow 

duck lived there for thirty years. At the time he knew her she was abou 
twenty years old, and at that age had lost her voice Phe bill opened and 
closed as if uttering the well-known salute, but it was only a dumb-show 
rhe distance from Perth to Persie is over twenty miles Hlow she found her 
way to her native haunts must remain a mystery. [ler journey to Perth in a 
hamper was by road and rail, I[t is scarcely imaginable that she had 


been in the habit of making excursions 


to a disance with her wild progenitor 
Perhaps a ‘‘sense of direction based on 
the migratory instinct had been inherited 
from her wild ancestors. The duck with 
the crest in the centre of the accompanying 
photograph also had a_ history. The farm 
at which the picture was taken--Kilchamaig, 
Argylishire—was her third home. She was 
known as an old bird before her first owner 
parted with her. At the time she was taken 
she was supposed to be about filteen years 
old, but, unfortunately, her exact age could 
never be ascertained. In her later years she 
ceased laying, a circumstance which caused 
no surprise; but her owner was astonished 
when, after moulting one autumn, she ob- 
served that instead of her old brown garb 
she had blue and feathers in her 
wings and a finely-curled tail, Next moult- 


green 
ing season she had quieter plumage and 
a less pronounced curl in her tail The 


next year she was back to plain brown again, but with the addition ol 


a crest CHARLES REID, 





rHE TORTOISE IN WINTER. 
[To THE Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—lI should be much obliged if anv ol your readers would kin ‘ly tell me 
how to feed a common tortoise during the winter The one I have is now 


in the vinery, and shows no signs of hibernating. —M. M 
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